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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; 
COLORADO, Golden 
‘TATE SCHOOL OF MINES. ESTAB- 
» lished 1874. Tuition free. Fail term opens Sep 

tember 23, Catalogue on application 


second, by Towns 


CosnecTicuT, Middletown, ; 
7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
Preparatory School for Boys. ) per year. 
For Circular address E. W. Winses, AM. 


CONNECTICUT, heey Centre, 
THIE MISSES INTVON'S 


School for Girls. W 4 reopen October 7. 
ber limited Cireular sent on application 


HOME 
Num 


ConneEcticuT, Stamford 
} 7SS LOW.—BOARDIN( 
d School for Girls. 
prepared for college 


, AND DAY 


Number limited. Pupils 


DeLaAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
i MISSES HEBS’S ENGLIS 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies ana Girls reopens September 20, 1S&9 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 
“DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
z School for Young adies will reopen on Thursday, 
Mrs. F 


September 10. . P. Lerervee, Principal 


1214 Eutaw Place 

] TSS KANDULPHA’S BOARDING 
d School for Young Ladies Prepares for college 
and for Euro ean travel. The broad scope and aims 
of a liberal education are not sacrifived by wasting 
time Incramming to secure school honors or a high 
mark on a college entrance examination Apily tor 
cireulars, 


MARYLAND, Laltimore, 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

*T. TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FRENCH, 

a and German Schoo! for voung ladies will reopen 

September 14, I8S9. Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S. RK. Carter. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Andove 

Cert T ACADEMY 


udies 


Tr. 
FOR YOUN 


A The sixty first vear opens Thurs., Sept. 
1 2 or catalogues apply to W.F. Draper: for admis 
sion, to Miss PHILENA MchKEEN, Principa 


MASSACHUSETTS, BKeimont. 
WE BELMONT SCHOOL, Occ 
ing the well-known Cushing-Pavsen place, in Be 
mont, Mass., three miles from Cambridg . will open 
5 . . Private boarding school for boys fitting for 
college, For prospectus, ack ire ss 
B. F. Harpine, A.M. (Harv. 

ASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UN aw E R SITY Law School 

») Address the Dean. 

Epucsp H. Besyerr, LL_D. 


. Head Master, 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 1514 
‘CHOOL OF ENPRESSION.—FORE- 
o most School of Oraterv in the w rid, opens Oct. 
uly 


summer term at Lancaster, Mass Cata, free 


q Beacon Street 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Bovis ton Street. 
wae GY: “HALL SCHOOL (62d Year’ 
Mor boys and gi Preparation for the ieee. In 
bs of Technology ‘is aspectaity. Reference ts made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the schoo 
building, on Copley Square, ts especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Prevaration also for cx exe with or 
and for business. Specials 





without Creek 


idents recei ved 


Massac OO WK Bost yn, 76 Mariborough St 


Ms BROWN AND MISS OWEN 
ee en il and lay sect hool for girls 


tweive ye: re ond nd over, Oct. 1, at 
Pre -paration for College and Maas. Institute 
nolosy Certificate admits to Smith and We 
Special Course in History of Art and Ar chitect’ for 
girls going abroad. Address Miss 8. Auice Brix a 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARDS SCHOO 
for Girls will ——- October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street 


fom FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care ‘n ‘all respects. Charming location, 


with fine tennis-ourt. F. FE. ABBOT, Ph.D. Summer 
eddrenn, Norquit Beach, Mass 


MaSSacHUSETTs, Duxbury, Powder Point. 

WWDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scfentific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories, The boys are members of the familr. 

FPreperick B. Kearr, SB. (M.T.) 

Massac 5 SETTS. Gree nfeld. 

pRosPe "T HILL School for Young La- 
dies.— ist Fear Regu ar and Special Courses. 
utifuland healthful location. Our certificate admits 










Mrs. Knapp, Prin ip aC 








Science, Art, Music J. C. Parsons, Prin. 











Nat ion 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


MASSacHtSETTS, Milton 


ILTON ACADEMY PREPARA- 
i tory boarding school for boys For tnforma 
fon apply fo H. OF. AptHorr, A.M... Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northan 


t ampton 
MS AND PRIVAT? INSTRUC 
for bo »y numb ir wd lreparatt f 


~Ollewe a speci saac PR wan t 
Mas-acHUskrts “7 outh 
A R. ANAPP'S IME SCHOOL FOR 
Roys Twe rd year besine (et. 1. ISSp 
». Presoott SB. Hod Master 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quiney 
aM © At (DRM ) PA “4 h4 
a tory tn ting s “) bows Kighteen vear 
Dew!ns Septe vert LSS 
Fora ints rmation ap 
Wr iaw Ever rh 
Massacnvuserrm, W ate 
VARA VIPERS i rer \ 
Courses, w he wsehins and S , " 
Mathempt che trv, v ‘ “iY 
i n at inal prosy ‘ ™ 
‘ ERA 4 ANA x ‘ 
reesier, Mas 
Miremi@as, Houg t 
Vicar 4N MINING SCHO 
4 Catalogues address 
M i WapsworrH 1M ] ‘ 


een .cMO, Portsmix 


A.C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
“young | ties reopens Sept. 25. 1888 
health . 


a 

John G, hittler save “A better 
pleasanter location for a school couhl searvely 
in New England 


New Jensey, Mount Holly 
a Healthfal 1M. Warrant Val tr } 
New Y eye ¥. 43 Madiawm Ave 
YARN A VR EGE FUR OMEN 
) wi pete “t ISS : a 
c ire f st ‘ 7 ‘ a i : 





exe. and by me mt, & *», tbhia eve F 

Address Barnard | ‘olen “Op, 
New Yor, Clave. 

( “LAVERACA CvVi "2 


Institute. Hea en P : Bn ve 


son River I =) Y lly 
’ din the Had er Valk “dy superior 
uivantages f her hs and svste “O. acations 
Youngs Men and w men Careful at << given va 
strong facuity of expe rienced professat ’ I teachers 
tellectual, socia , 
( yseTValory f Mus 
y ypens Sept. 9th 





ons 2 ing envarpansed CHAS. STURTEVANT 
Moors, A.B. (Harv “Head Master 
New York, Mar s 
OT JOHN S MILITARY SCHOOL 
n Civil Engineerir Classics Rusiness 
Rr. Rev. F. >. Hustivetos, President 


Ltr. Cor, W. VeERFECR, Superint ! t 


New York, Newburagh (on @ linidson). 
VIGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
. au), no extras If vou have a promising boy of 
eight tet me have ! next fall Meantime, if you 
irop me a line, UH send you a primer on the whole 
suljer Henry W. Siotar (Yale, "6). 


New Yore, P ri keepsic. 7 
WVERVIEW , Ad MEM Y.—sgth Year. 
\ Prepares thororagh for College, the Govern 
ment Academies, and Business, Military drill. 
Brserk & AMEN, Principals. 
New Y RE, Rochester 
VIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 
yavid J. Hiti, LID., President Two courses 
of ae. the Classical, the Scientific. Fall term begins 
Thursday, Sept. 12, 1889. For cataiogues address 
THE LIBRARIAN 
New YORK, Suspension Bridge. ' 
[it VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Mihtan 
Boarding School for Boys, 
Wierrep H Me ro, A.M., President. 


New York, Syracuse 
VY RS. ALFRED ‘WILKINSON'S 
4 School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm rtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 


New York, Tarryto : 

OME IN STITUTE. —A BOARDING 

and Day School for young ladies and little 

giris. Will reopen Sept. 16. Miss M. W METCALF, Prin. 


[Continued on next page.) 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Schools. 


[Continued from first page.) 
NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
“NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
~ for girls. Mrs. BurGWyYN MAITLAND, Principal. 
The best educational advantages, and the attractions of 
a beautiful home, in this great health resort. Young 
ladies may board with the Principal during the summer. 
Address the Principal, Box 367. 
Onto, Cincinnad. 
~#DEN PAKK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
« ‘Ninth year. This school is remarkable for its 
beautiful location, high patronage, home life, unsur 
passed advantages for modern language;:, music, ete., 
ete. For circulars address MME. FREDIN, as above. 


Onto, Cincinnatl, 166 W. Seventh Street. 

Y ISS LOPTON'’S SCHOOL FOR 
7} Girls will reopen September 26. Pupils have been 
prepared wit) marked success for college and the Har 
vardexaminations. A few resident pupils are received. 


Onto, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINAR Y.— 
Prepares thoroughly for the leading colleges 
for women, or gives a complete course. 
Ou10, Gambier. 
"7ENYVON MILITARY ACADEM Y.— 


_ Prepares thoroughly for College or business. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
IRVYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 


for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 


and Ola High German, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosoph. . Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Blology. For Program address as above, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
YENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 


demy. MTwenty-eighth session opens September 


Architeciure, Arts Thoroughly organized Preparatory 
Courses, Circulars of CoL, CHas, E. HYATT, Pres, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 


dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., 
delphia, to Ugontz, the spacious country-seat of Jay 
Cooke, wiil bexin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 
25th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ozontz School. 
Principals: Miss Frances E, Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Fastman ; Principal Emerita: Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mes COMEGYVS AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 30), 1889. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 
14 ARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 
character can be received. $600 a year. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
| TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
LV£ Day Schoolfor Young Ladies. Begins Sept. 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 
MUSS MARY E. STEVENS’ S BOARD. 
ing and Day School begins its 21st vear Se pt. : 
1889. ‘Approved ” by Bryn Mawr College and “ au- 
thorized *’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. Pupils: pass these e xaminations in this Se hool, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swi arthmore. 

S WARTHMORE COLLEGE 

th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted, Full college course for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). Heaith 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars, address EpWarpb H. Maaiiy, LL.D... Pres’t. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
fe ~¥RIENDS’ SCHOUL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es. Founded in 1784 Excellent home. Stu 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English. Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to college. Address 








AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


Fellowship | 


OPENS | 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


| 


| Tucker, LL.D., 
} andof ¢ ons stitutional and international Law. 


| from 1 States, Ind. Ter., and . 
| year begins Sept. sth. 


| October Ist and ends July 28th, 


Jatin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old | 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic | 


| years’ expe rienc e. Addre 
*M., 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 


Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill, 


SEAMANS & BENE DICT, 


7 Broadw ay, New ‘York. 


VIRGINIA, Lexington, 
AW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON AND 
~« Leet niversitv. CHARLES A. GRAvVEs, M.A., #.L., 
trof. of Common and St tute Law; JoHN RANDOLPH 
Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
Tuition 
75.00 for session of nine months, commence 
App jy for ecatalos sue and c cire uli ar. 


VIRGINIA, Salem. 
YOANOKE CULLEGE, IN THE VTR- 
ginia Mountains. Several full courses for De 
grees. Good business department. Special attention 
to English. French and German spoken. Library, 
17,000 volumes. (ood morals. Expenses for? months 
S150 to S1U5 mg fees, — &«ec.), Students 
Japan. Thirty seventh 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Junius D. DREHER, President. 


and fees, $7 
ing Sept. 1: 








Address 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo, 

ADAME YEA TMAN. MONOUR Y— 

Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 

of successful experience. School year commences 

Pupils are received at 

any time during school year. Highest references in 
America —_ England. 


7 cachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF A LEADING COT- 


La lege for women, just returned from a two years’ 
residence abroad, desires a position as teacher of Eng- 
lish or German for the coming year. Has had four 
years’ experience in collegiate teaching. Best of testi- 
monials as to character and ability. Address 

H. T.. care of the Nation. 


GRADUATE OF SMITH COLLEGE 


Pie just returned from Europe desires a fall engage 
ment. Specialties a sivas and Khetorie. Right 


145 Wet St. 


ere SENIOR WISHES AN 


Rest references, Ad 


Northampton, Mass. 


A HARI 


a engagement to tutor. 


| dress *'T,”? care carrier 406, Cambridge, Mass. 


18. A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemis ry, | 


Yr Z pe " is = | house; seaside preferred. 
( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA.- | nt 
Phila- | 


am EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 
i translator, and University graduate in Science 
well acquainted with Ancient and Modern Classics, 
especially the Scandinavian, desires a situation as 
teacher, private tutor, or translator in a publishing 
Best of references. Address 
F. B.A., 2¥ Mellen St., Cambridge. Mass. 

Cat wo S W. STONE, Lutor for ‘Har- 

vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


fT TOLMES HINKLEY, A.M., PRI- 


vate Tutor, Cambridge, Mass., will receive into his 
fan ily a few boys preparing for the fall examinations, 


School Agencies. 
“CHERMERHORNS TE. ACHES Ss’ 


w Ageney. Olaest and best known in U. Estab 
| lished 1855.) 3 East lith Street, N. Y. ; 
“iE BOST ‘ON, NEW YORK, AND 


Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Evr- 
RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


University OF VIRGINIA 


Session begins Oct. Ist, and continues nine months. 
Complete courses and equipment tor instruction in 
Letters and science; in Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, En- 
gineering, and Agriculture. 'E xpenses ‘moderate. | For 
Cc pg apply to 

M. THORNTON, Chairman of the Faculty. P.O, 


| U he a of Virginia, Va. 


| Address BOERICKE & 





TJOMG@OPATHIC DESCRIPTIVE 
Catalogue (books, medicines, ete.) mailed free. 
TAFEL, 1011 Arch St,, Philadelphia, 
Pa,, or 145 Grand St., New Ls ‘ork. Oldest Homeopathic 
Pharmacy, ¢ rstablished in 788 


HEODORE M UNDORFF, OP TI. 
cian. -—_ of ~ el a. Brazilian pebbles, eye- 
lasses, opera-glasses, fle asses, etc. 
. saiiied 167 Broadw way, New York, 
under ¢ ‘oleman House. _ 
CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalog ues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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July 11, 1889] The Nation. 


To All Who May Be Interested in 
THE REFORM OF THE TARIEE: 


The best time to arouse the people to an understanding of the fallacies of protection ts the 


present. During a political campaign politicians appeal to party prejudice, and tew men 
are then open to conviction, Tur Werekry Post, therefore, is engaged in the campaign tor reve- 


nue reform now, 


Tur Werekty Post holds that any law which secks to divert one man’s earnings to anoth 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise or plea, temporarily or permanently, is an act of spoliation 
and an infringement of human liberty. In principle it makes no difference whether such spoliatio 
is at a high or at a low rate, whether it 1s 47 per cent., or go per cent.,or 1 per cent. We are op 


posed to it altogether, for the same reason that we are opposed to forced loans, cont 


slavery, and robbery. We intend to fight against it wherever we tind it. 


The experience of men who have been working for this reform contains the | 
others. THe WereEk ty Post, therefore, invites reformers in every part of the country to report t 
progress of popular opinion and to describe the best methods of work. Our wish is to make the 
paper the mouthpiece of the people who are oppressed by taxation. As soon as the people them 
selves become aroused they will make short work of the present tariff; and we believe that th 
best service a paper can render is to put its columns, as far as practicable, at their command 

We are preparing a directory of organizations of every kind that are doing, or preparing to 
do, work, and that will not wait for the approach of another political campaign; and the facts 
about every such organization are desired for this purpose. 

We are preparing also a directory of the work that is in progress for the reform, which will 
show, by charts and maps and statistics, the results of the discussion of the subjects in the last 
campaign; the work that reformers are now doing; the industries of particular communities that 
in especial ways are affected by the tariff; the subjects that could most profitably be discussed in 
particular communities; and the growth of taritt-reform sentiment in every Congressional di 

The tables and maps and diagrams by which this information will be set forth, will be a chart 
for reformers during next year’s Congressional campaign, and will do much also, it is hoped, to 


enable them to anticipate the usual effects of a party campaign by educational work in the mean- 


A 
time. 
Every reader of the Natzox who is disposed to aid in this work is requested to send for a 
copy of Tire WEEKLY Posr of July t1, containing a blank form for filling in the desired informa- 


tion. Sent free on request. 


A special correspondent and agent is desired in every community, and correspondence with 
reference to such an engagement ts invited. Subscription price, $1.00 per year, with liberal dis- 


Pee 


counts for clubs and agencies. 


THE WEEKLY POST, NEW YORK. 
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HOLLAND 


NO, 7 


TRUST CO., 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, 


CORRESPONDENTS : 
BANK VEREENIGING, 
HOLLAND. 

BLY DENSTEIN & CO,, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


$560,213. 


TWENTSCHE AMSTERDAM, 


B.W. 


Allows interest on deposits and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Tranusacts a general ba. king business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised rea) estate first mortgage, with ti 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under wills 
for the fixed statutory charges; also, as registrar, trus- 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States, cities, 
railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real: 
estate mortgages with coupon bonds in New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, coupons, 
and dividends, 

Negotiates State, city, railway, and corporate loans. 

TRUSTEES, 

John D. Vermeule, 
John Van Voorhis, 
W. W. Van Voorhis, 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, 


Garret A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C. Van Voorst, 
James B. Van Woert, 
G, Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 

John R. Planten, . Van Wyck, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, W. Vanderhorst Kuy t, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, ae W. 0, Edye, 

Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 

Wm. Dowd, George F Hodgman, 
William Remsen, hs eter Wyckoff, 
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Epochs of 
American Ftstory. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have the plea- 


sure to announce that they have made arrange- 


ments to supplement their series, EPOCHS OF 


MovERN History, by a short series of books 


treating of the history of America, which will be 


published under the general title, EPOoCcHS OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
The series will be under the editorship of Dr, 
Albert Hart, 


History in Harvard College 


Bushnell Assistant Proltessor of 


Each volume will contain about 250 pages, 


similar in size andstyle to the page of the vol- 


umes in the Epocus oF History series, with full 
marginal analysis, working bibliographies, maps, 
introductions, and index 
The 


each will be 


volumes will be issued separately, and 


complete in itself. ‘Those already 


arranged for will, it is hoped, provide a continu. 


ous history of the United States from the found- 
ation of the Colonies to the present time, which 
shall be suited to class use, as well as for general 
reading and reference, 


The volumes in preparation are as follows: 


T. The ¢ 


By Reuben Gold Thwaites, 


Colonies (1492-1763). 
Secretary of the 
State Histomeal Society of Wisconsin, author 


of ‘ Historic Waterways,’ ete. 


Ls) 


Formation of the Unton (1763-1829). 


By Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., Ph.D., the 


editor of the series, 
3. Division and Reunton (1829-1889). 
Wilson, 


and Political 


Ph.D., LL.D 


Economy in 


By Woodrow , Protes- 


sor of History 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
author of * Congressional Government,’ etc., 


ete, 


LONG 


TS East Sixteenth 
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Tne ballot law which has been enacied in 
Michigan is in many respects unlike any of 


those which have been put upon the statute 
books of nine other States. It provides for 
exclusive State ballots of uniform size and 
color for general Congressional, State, and 
county elections, no other ballots to be legal. 
Each political party is to adopt a vignette to 
distinguish its ballots from those of other 
parties. Provision is made for asecret ballot 
by means of booths and a railing at each vot- 
ing place. The inspectors are to place a rub 
ber band around each ballot when it is depo 
sited so as to detect when the votes are count 
ed whether a voter deposits more than one 
ballot. There are careful provisions about 
counting the ballots so as to avoid any pos 
sibility of manipulating them. Severe fines 
and punishment are provided in case any one 
attempts to influence voters. These provi 
sions are somewhat like those of the Milwau 
kee law which has worked so well in prac 
tice. The candidates’ names are not grouped 
upon one ballot, as they are in the laws of the 
eight other States which have adopted that 
principle of the Australian system, but in 
other respects the law is in accordance with 
the Australian idea. An exclusive official 
ballot and absolute secrecy in voting are 
most important principles, for they do away 
with the worst evils of our politics. The ef- 
fect of the Michigan law is likely to be the 
same as that of the Milwaukee law—to cre- 
ate a demand for its extension and amplitica- 
tion into the complete Australian method. 





Only a few days before the Civil-Service 
Commission visited Milwaukee and made its 
report censuring Mr. Paul for disregarding 
the Civil-Service Law in making appoint- 
ments, President Harrison removed the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at Milwaukee, Mr. 
Edward C. Wall, and appointed in his place 
Mr. Henry Fink. The letter which the Presi 
dent sent to Mr. Wall is as follows : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 13, 1889, 

You are hereby removed from the office of 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the First Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, to take effect upon the ap- 
pointment and qualification of your successor. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
It will be observed that the President as 
signed no reason for this act. We believe 
no one has ever been heard to question the 
fidelity or efficiency of Mr. Wall's adminis- 
tration of his office. That he was compe- 
tent to discharge, and did in fact honestly 
discharge, every duty of his office is attested 
by all. Every dollar that was due the Gov- 
ernment was economically collected and ac- 
counted for. Besides conducting the busi- 
ness of the office to the entire satisfaction of 
all, he had regard for the ‘“‘spirit and pur 
pose” of civil service reform, and this, too, 
without the sanction of a law or the solemni- 
ty of a promise. The Commission, in report- 
ing upon Postmaster Paul, do not charge 








him with having violated the law for politi 
cal purposes. It would be gratifying if this 
could be said in extenuation of the President's 
removal of Mr. Wall. 


Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson has 
already appointed as postmaster in one town 
of this State a burglar, and in another a con 
victed keeper of a disorderly house, so that 
nobody will be surprised to learn that he has 
commissioned in an Arkansas town a man 
who had been convicted of sending obscene 
Henry FE. Sharpe 
Was arraigned and convicted on this charge 
in the United States District Court at Spring 


field, Mo., in September, ISS7, and, in de 


letters through the mails 


fault of the fine imposed, was sent to jail. 
Upon his release he removed to Lead Hill, 
Ark., and it was recently announced that 
Henry E. Sharpe had been appointed Post 
master at Lead Hill, Ark. Of course Mr 
Clarkson will plead that he made the ap 
pointinent, after his usual fashion, ‘* not 
knowing the facts.” It seems that Mr 
Clarkson also does not know the laws which 
govern the appointment of postmasters. He 
recently appointed as Postmaster at Coving 
ton, La., a negro who was not merely ob 
jectionable on the score of character, but 
who was not a resident of the place. The 
Revised Statutes, section 3831, declare that 
‘‘every postmaster shall reside within the 
delivery of the oftice to which appointed.” 


The Washington Post gives a scrap of con- 
versation between a chief of a division and 
his Senator, which contains a moral for the 
spoilsmen as well as for the civil-service re- 
formers. The chief had obtained bis posi 
tion through the influence of the Senator, 
and then, instead of being ‘‘true to his 


party” by making as many places as possible 


for the other boys less fortunate than him 
self, he actually gave the menaced subor 
dinates his protection. When reproached by 
the Senator for this, he said: ‘* I have work- 
ed all my life like a slave for at living. 
Now | have an easy place with a lot of 

ordinates who Know all the details of the 


sare 


business, who will do all there is to be done 
and save me the bother. Now, if you think 
Iam going to throw them out, and putina 
lot of greenhorns, and then work myself to 
death learning the business and teaching 
Whether this 


¢ 


conversation really took place or not does 


them, you don’t know me 


not matter. That there have been chiefs 


in abundance who acted upon the princi 
ples indicated in it, there is no question 


The real chiefs, of course, were the poor 


ly paid clerks ‘‘who Knew all the details,” 
and who worked with double vigor when 


° Ory " ypir ntitan ? wes} 
they perceived that their retention largely 


7 rT hole « oe } ; al) 
depended upon thelr saving the chief al) 
‘the bother This is rather expensive- 
having a real and a nominal chief in each 


of the many divisions in the Washington de- 
partments—but, at any rate, the work is 
It is the plan which 
) 


e generally adopted, 





done, and wel] 


we have urged shouk 
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namely, a paid officer, with no functions to 
perform, rewarded with the place and the 
pay because of his political services, and 
another non-political, permanent, every-day 


hard-working servant getting his pay on the 


principle of quant meruit, We doubt 
not that the “MM If indulge nee of such ¢ hie fs as 
the Washington ?’st tells of will so disgust 
office-peddling Senators xs to hasten the dav 
when their friends will be given the pay, but 
not the oppertunity to befriend and prote 
the underlings of the office 

The Supreme Court Justices of this Sta 
appear to hold varying views in regs o 
the interpretation of the lnw decta 
preference in employment st t , 
to h noral ly dis harged s licrs \ \ 
days ago we had the decision of s 
Andrews of this city Ipon t alte t 


of Mr. Gilroy, the Commissioner of Put 


\W orks, to get m 1 of a soldier in his 
partment by declining to assigu work 
him Phe Justice decided that while Mr. G 
roy might legally decline to give the man 


work, he violated the law when he ass 

his work to some other man, and issued a px 
remptory mandamus for the soldier's reinsta 

ment. Two other Supreme Court Justices 
have made decisions recently which appear 
to be somewhat opposed to this. Justice 
Williams, presiding at Watertown, was ask 

ed to issue an order compel ing the trustees 
of the village of Little Falls to appoint a cer 
tain man Village Attorney under 
giving preference to honorat 
He denied the app 


ground that the applicant for the place must 


ly discharged 


Heatiors . } 
MCaHOn, On tie 


pe 
soldiers. 


not only be an honorably discharged Union 
soldier, but also fit, competent, and of suf 

cient business capacity to perform the duties 
of the position. As to these qualifications 
it is the duty of the trustees to determing 

Such determination, if judicial, cannot be 
reviewed, reversed, or directed by manda 
mus. Justice Putnam, presiding at Sarato 
ga, denied a similar application in the inte 
rest of a man who desired to compel the 
yoint him Superintendent of 


} 


ustees to appoi 
} } 1? , 
that the law should be car 


] 
Street holding 
SEPeers, HOw 


ried out faithfully, but declaring that he 
could not properly interfere with the reason 
able discretion of the trustees if it appeared 
that they had exercised that discretion in 
faith He also declared that, once ap 


pointed, an incumbent could not be removed 


good 


except for cause 


An amusing report was telegraphed from 
Maine on Saturday, that when Secretary 
Blaine passed through Bangor on Friday on 
his way to Bar Harbor, Congressman Bou 
telle studiously avoided meeting him. It 
is added that this is the first time that Mr. 
Boutelle ever allowed Mr. Blaine to pass 
through Bangor unnoticed by him, and that 
there is a coolness between the two statesmen 
arising over a disagreement upon the distri 
bution of Maine patronage. There is some- 
thing very droll in the idea of a coolness 








yey) 
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between Mr. Boutelle and the author of his 
political greatness, for if Mr. Blaine had not 
by main strength lifted him into politics and 
public life, he never would have been heard 
of outside of the State of Maine. Mr, Blaine 
did this service for him, as he has done it for 
many other men of similar calibre, because 
he wanted him for a personal agent in his 
own political schemes. First and last, Mr. 
Boutelle has been useful to him. He has 
sounded the praises of Mr. Blaine with great 
fluency and unction at all times and in all 
nossible places for many years. In return 
for his efforts, Mr. Blaine had him elected to 
Congress, where he has simply emphasized 
by his conduct the great value of the service 
which his patron performed for him. 
That he should show coolness after all this 
The rumor must bea 





is scarcely credible. 
midsummer journalistic joke. 


Mr. George O. Jones, who carries under 
his own hat almost the entire remains of the 
National Greenback party, has issued a call 
to himself to assemble in convention at Cin- 
cinnati on September 12. Wedo not know 
whether or not he has sent a copy of his call 
to Messrs, Randall and Dana, joint owners 
of the high-tariff and-trust Democratic party, 
but he ought by all means to do so. They 
could ‘get together” with him, and thus 
they as well as he would be assured of a con- 
vention from 50 to 200 per cent. larger than 
would otherwise be possible. Father Me- 
Glynn and Gen. Butler, if approached in the 
proper manner, might also be induced to 
join, and a nucleus would thus be formed 
for a movement which might possibly at- 
tract a sufficient number of the disappointed 
and hungry of all parties to make it worth 
while for the National Committee of one or 
the other of the great parties to ‘‘ buy it up” 
in 1892. Itis very evident now that unless 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of politics do “ get 
together ” in this or some other way, none of 
them will be of suflicient consequence to 
‘*strike” a National Committee successfully 
three years hence. 





The news comes from the South of the 
killing by ‘‘Dan” Alston of a quiet and 
law-abiding Scotchman, named Wilson, who, 
with many of his countrymen, has been for 
several years developing the stone resources 
of Lithonia, Ga. ‘‘ Dan” Alston is the son, 
the only surviving son, of that Robert A. 
Alsten who was killed about ten years ago in 
the Capitol building of Georgia by ‘“‘ Ed” 
Cox. Cox was found guilty of murder, but 
the jury recommended him to the mercy of 
the court, and the judge, under this recom- 
mendation—a_ piece of legislation of which 
Alston himself was the author—sentenced 
him to the penitentiary, or, more accurately 
speaking, to the chain-gang, forlife. When 
Gov. Alexander Stephens subsequently par- 
doned Cox, the only man in Georgia, per- 
haps in the South, who had ever been sub- 
jected to really severe punishment for kill- 
ing in a perfectly ‘gentlemanly ” manner 
another man, was permitted to go free. 


“Dan” Alston, who was by nature rough 
and wayward, thus lost while yet a mere boy 








a father whose courage was devoid of all 
bravado, and whose bearing was high and 
honorable. In short, he lost the one person 
who could have managed him and who 
would have civilized him. Since that trage- 
dy. ‘‘Dan” has run wild. He has lived 
among those who have perpetually reminded 
him that no Alston has yet died except in his 
boots. The rufflanly part of him has become 
each year more prominent. ‘‘ Ed” Cox has 
had every reason to believe that ‘‘ Dan” Al- 
ston was to be feared, for there have been ma- 
ny, it is said, to hint to the latter what he 
owed to the memory of his father. And now 
we see the product of this kind of educa- 
tion: ‘‘ Dan” Alston, the rowdy, celebrating 
the Fourth of July in cowboy style, interfer 
ing with social reunions, disturbing the 
peace, breaking beer bottles over the heads 
of those who sought to eject him from their 
premises, and finally killing a respectable 
citizen who sternly rebuked ‘him for his 
* dirty tricks,” 





The Buffalo Commercial, while approv- 
ing of our recent comments on the Mc- 
Dow murder trial, thinks that there are 
too many miscarriages of justice in the 
North, and too many cases where the acquit- 
tal of assassins has been marked by the ap- 
plause of men and women, to warrant us in 
visiting severe condemnation upon South 
Carolina society in this instance. If this had 
been a mere miscarriage of justice, the Com- 
mercial’s caveat would be entirely proper, 
but it was nothing of the sort. It was the 
regular course of things in the South, as 
everybody knows. The prevailing idea is 
that the gallows and the State prison were 
never intended for gentlemen, because they 
never kill each other without strong provo- 
cation. <A crucial test of the strength of 
this sentiment was furnished in Kentucky a 
few years ago, when a defeated suitor shot 
and killed the Chief Justice of the State for 
deciding against him in a case involving the 
title to land. It was something of a struggle 
to get this fellow clear, and it was even neces- 
sary to confine him a short time in a mad- 
house. But the underlying maxims and 
principles instilled and cultivated by the in- 
stitution of slavery asserted their dominant 
force, and this cold-blooded murderer was 
finally acquitted. Can our Buffalo contem- 
porary imagine a case in which killing, by ¢ 
person in good society, and unconnected 
with robbery, would be punished by death 
at the hands of a jury? If no such case can 
be imagined, then the acquittal of McDow 
was not a miscarriage of justice, but a part 
of the normal social movement in South 
Carolina. That there are many good people 
in Charleston and in all parts of the South 
who deplore the verdict in the McDow case, 
and would have voted the other way if they 
had been on the jury, we have no doubt, but 
they are not sufficiently numerous to consti- 
tute society, If they were, we should have 
verdicts of a different kjnd. 





There are some thousands of males in the 
country entitled to vote who would rather 
be the victor in Monday's prize-fight than 





be President of the United States. In fact, 
the honors of the Presidency are of small 
concern in their view compared with those 
that adorn the brow of John L. Sullivan. 
Of course every exhibition of this kind, 
where the fighting is real and not sham, and 
where money is staked on the result, makes 
an appetite for more. Yet there has been a 
sensible decline in the public interest in these 
brutal displays since the great Heenan-Sayers 
fight, which enlisted the attention of states- 
men in England and of society in both 
countries, Although crowds went to the bul 
letin-boards on Monday evening, they were 
small as compared with those who : :ruggled 
for the first news of that greater battle. Al 
though Boston ‘*‘ went wild” on Monday, it 
was a lower Boston than that which bought 
the “extras” which told how Sayers was 
knocked around the ring like a wooden 
image, receiving little more harm than a bil- 
let of hickory under like treatment, until 
finally he closed both of Heenan’s eyes and 
finished him off. The interest in the Sulli- 
van-Kilrain engagement ran in a lower stra- 
tum decidedly. It is not to be supposed 
that any match, national or interna- 
tional, would now engage the thoughts of 
educated persons, unless the battle were 
fought in their immediate neighborhood. 
Moreover, it is quite certain that no such ef 
forts would have been made by the public 
authorities in the South a quarter of a centu 
ry ago, to prevent the fight, as were made by 
the Governor of Mississippi. Ie seems to 
have done his whole duty. If the Sheriff of 
Marion County disobeyed his orders, itis to 
be hoped that he will be punished according 
to the measure of the law. 





The Minister of Persia to the United States 
is a victim of one of the most pernicious 
habits of our time—that of reading newspa- 
pers. By excessive indulgence in this prac- 
tice he has lost his situation as Minister. 
The consequences are somewhat serious, or 
would be such if all Persians were addicted 
to the habit in the same degree. Notonly is 
Mr. Hodji Hossein Ghooly afflicted in 
the manner described, but he furnishes 
matter for the newspapers. also, hav- 
ing contributed a half-column interview 
toa Washington interviewer on the Fourth 
of July. Mr. Ghooly’s bad practices do not 
end even here. He collects all the unpleasant 
things he finds in the newspapers and puts 
them in a scrap-book, so that he can refresh 
his grief if he finds himself at any time get- 
ting into acheerful mood. Pointing to his 
scrap-book, ‘I tell you,” he said, ‘‘ that I 
cannot bear all these things to be said 
about my King, who in his heart has 


the kindness to favor the American Min 
ister and all the American citizens in 
Persia. When J arrived in this country, | 


came by way of New York. I saw there 
the statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World. Iwas glad, and J] thought, ‘ Here 
one can live always without trouble or an 
nayance, Now, after being here nine 
months, I go away as fast as J oan, and like 
a prisoner escaping from his prison, For 
this purpose and to say these things | re 
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sign my position as Minister from Persia, 
and speak as a_ private citizen of that 
country. As a Persian Minister I could 
not say this.” The only cure for the 
evils described by Mr. Ghooly, and they 
are undoubtedly great, is to break off his bad 
habits gradually, if need be. He should 
tirst give up his scrap-books at whatever cost, 
and then limithimself toa certain number of 
newspapers per day, reducing the allowance 
He might in 
the end conquer the habit entirely, but if he 
should not succeed so far, he would certainly 
be on the road to self-control. If any word 
from us could reach his master, the Shah,we 
should advise him to choose his next American 
minister by competitive examination in Ian- 


according to some fixed rule. 


guages, the highest mark being given to those 
who cannot read at all, the next highest to 
those who can only read Persian. All who 
can read American newspapers with facility 
should be barred out 





A correspondent asks us whether it is true, 
as stated by Col. T. W. Higginson in a 
recent letter in these columns, that the 
Government administers a railroad when it 
is in the hands of a receiver. The answer is 
that the Government does administer the 
railroad, but not in the sense that Col. Hig 
ginson implied. He meant to say that if 
the Government could administer a railroad 
througha receiver, the presumption would be 
that it could take up railroad administration 
as a branch of its regular functions—not that 
it ought to, but that it could do so fairly 
well. Col. Higginson overlooks the fact that 
administration by receivership is really ad- 
ministration by opposing claimants of the 
property under the umpirage of the court. 
In the first place, if the claimants can agree 
upon a receiver, the person they agree upon 
is always chosen. If they cannot agree, the 
judge chooses one and puts him in charge, 
subject to the criticism of all the claimants. 
Then every order and every act of the receiver 
is open to review and argument at all times, 
in term-time and in vacation, by the parties 
in interest, no matter how small the interest. 
To establish the parallelism that Col. Hig 
ginson suggests, we must imagine all the 
railroads in the country operated by um 
pires who are bound to hear arguments from 





private persons whenever a new locomotive | 


or aton of steel rails is wanted or a bridge 
needs repairing. 


The report made by Maj. Marindin to the 
Board of Trade concerning the introduction 
of the electric light into London seems to be 
of a very instructive character. It is pro 
posed to divide the territory into districts, 
ind to apportion them among a number of 
companies in such a way that only twe com 
panies shall lay their wires in any district. 
In order to provide facilities for operating 
motors, only one of these companies is to 
use the alternating current. A maximum 
charge for light is fixed at the outset, sul 
ect to revision at the end of seven years, and 


ifter forty-two years the local authority will 


have the right to terminate the concession 
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and buy the property of the company. It is 
further provided that, after a19 per cent. di 
vidend has been paid, a portion of the profits 
While 


this scheme apparently extinguishes compe 


shall be applied to reducing prices. 


tition, our experience in this country shows 
that this may not be so objectionable as it 
sounds. <As | 
where combination is possible, competition 


Stephenson said long ago, 
is impossible; and lighting companies can 
always combine. As the expense to consum 
ers is never permanently lessened by such 
competition as takes place, it seems wis¢ 
upon the whole to recognize the teachings of 
expe rience, and at least prevent the streets 
from being dug up a number of times when 
once should suttice. The interests of the 
consumer should be protected when the con 
cession is granted, as they seem to be by this 
plan. Its operation will be watched with in 
terest from this side of the Atlantic 


A new process for the production of white 
lead from lead ore has been brought out in 
England, which may possibly deliver the 
American public from the tender mercies of 
the Lead Trust. 
main, the Bessemer process of making steel, 


The process follows, in the 


the oxidation being produced by air instead 
of acids. The process is not poisonous to 
workmen, as the old acid process is, and the 
product is said to be better as well as cheaper. 
There are two ways by which the American 
people can avoid getting the benefit of this 
1e is for the Trust to absorb 


disc very. O 
the new invention, and the other is to in 
crease the duty on white lead so “as to 
‘equalize the conditions of production.’ 
The present duty on white lead is three cents 
per pound. 
cost three cents per pou 

meet that difficulty by doubling the duty, 


If the new process lowers the 
nd, we can easily 





and this would be the most obvious course to 
followif Mr. Hanney, the inventor, should 
be unreasonable in his demands for the use 
of hisinvention. The precedents are in favor 
of the latter course, for when Mr. Siemens of 
Berlin invented a new and cheaper method 


fered it to th 


: . ee ry eae - 
of making glass bottles, and red the 





American manufacturers, they refu 


? S ’ . + r +} 
take it, but went to Congress and got the 


| duty on bottles raised to a figure sufticient t 


neutralize Mr. Siemens’s discovery. This 
was much cheaper than paying Siemens for 
} 


is Invention 
MSs Invention. 


Vague notices have reached this country 
of the treaty negotiated betwee 
South American Powers, to establish an in 
ternational law of procedure in civil cases 


This treaty Was 8s rned at Mi ntevi leo J inu 





' pare, . - 
ind its text has now been published 
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agreement in which the delegates from all 
the Powers united. The contracting States 
bind themselves to recognize t 
cesses of each other, and to recognize and 


hin its own limits, decisions 





made in the courts of anv of the others 
affecting its own citizens The establish 


nent of boards of arbitration, in certain 


cases, is also provided for, and their de 
cisions, when arrived at under conditions 
named are to be he ld nis } nding by all the 
States. <All this marks a great advance in 
the simplification of the business relations 
of the merchants of these various countries 


It indicates, also, decided progress in the ny} 
preciation and adoption of civilized methods 
of settling international controversies on the 


} 


part of Governments which we have been 


too much accustomed to regard as barbarous 
The Pan American Congress at Washington 


next October will bea much more pretentious 
b | 


affair, but it mav well be doubted if, at the 
end of all the palaver, so definite and valu 
able a document as this ef the Montevice 


conference will get the signatures of all the 


The concern of the I t Ceover ent 
it the preference show by I neh en rants 
for the « trices of South Amer sover tl 
colonies of France nas IfS lnfest eV pPresstor 


State for the es ¢ thre President of 
the ¢ arity { ¢ rit t { Paris The 
object of the letter is to show the creat ope 

ng for laboring men in some of the Frenc! 
colonies, New Caled i for example, and to 
eXpress an Opinion as to the best means to be 


employed to turn the tide of French emigra 


tion away from lands of alien speech and in 
titutions to the new oe hich Franc 
SLILULIONS tit ew seltliemecnis W en ranece 


is pushing in various parts of the world. M 





t M 
Etienne thinks that France must learn from 
other countries. if they provide free passage 
n rrant MiIet ) if ¢) és 
: LTA, & Hist silt th they cua 
im wages and tools and a sure loca 
} ¢ hat ¢? Sw) 
lon, § st she iH au ts that the mht 
of t e State t Is te act has ot ve been 
clearly x t is one f the } stions to be 


7 } *; , } . ner . 
referred to an International Congress at the 


Exposit But it is clear to his mind that, 
unless France warns intending emigrants 
Against th ecept statements mace by the 
agents of other governments, and bestirs her 
self in pointing out desirable locations in her 

nies and giving needful aid in reaching 
such points and in becoming established 
there, she will fail to see many of her sons 
coing to those ‘‘ national sheep folds,” as he 


calls them. It is evident, however, that it is 

mething more than ignorance that leads 
French emigrants to shun French colonies 
To go to them would be their obvious course, 
and they must have good reasons for adopt 
What the reasons are may be 


ing another 
inferred, at leastin part, from a letter which 
the 7emps recently published from a French 
colonist. He represents the new community 
as prosperous enough if only it could be let 
aloae; but it is weighted by French official 


ism, so that when weearn four sous, the 


1 


wal government takes fron) us at Jeast three 


} ‘ 
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OUR DIPLOMACY. 
Au. of our countrymen ought to welcome 
heartily an exposition of the needs of our 
diplomacy by one who has been the diplo- 
matic agent of their Government at London 
during four years, and especially by one who 
achieved such well-earned eminence in the 
oftice as did Mr. Phelps. In his recent utter- 
ances before the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety he said, ‘‘ The time has come when we 
need to have esiablished a distinctive, defi- 
nite, wise, grand, and, above all, a consistent 
American policy in our international rela- 
tions.” Itis not to be inferred that he intend- 
ed to imply that heretofore the United States 
has not had such a policy, as consistent as 
chaaging circumstances would permit. Here- 
tofore it has been the rule among us, fairly 
well observed, that party politics ceased at the 
ocean’s edge. When the President is of one 
party, and a majority of the Senate is of 
an opposite party, there is naturally a ten- 
dency on the part of the Senate to hamper the 
President in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
or rather to postpone action on matters 
which can be postponed, in the hope that 
the next turn of the wheel will give the 
Presidency to the party which has the Senate. 
And foreign governments are quick to dis- 
cern and take advantage of a conflict of 
opinion and purpose between the President 
and the Senate, and to yield when they dis- 
cover concert of purpose between all the 
branches of our Government. Mr. Phe'ps 
indicates his appreciation of this fact in the 
following sentence: 

‘* Changing hands so often as our Government 
does, we can have nothing worthy the name of 
a foreign policy, nothing that will either be 
respected abroad or effectual for its purpose, 
unless by the establishment of principles, of 
traditions, of modes of procedure such as shall 
stand the test of experience and the criticism 
of mankind, and that shall pass on unimpaired 
from Administration to Administration, from 
party to party, the common property of all, 
the inheritance of each from its predecessor.” 

But the establishment of what principles, 
traditions, and modes of procedure would, or 
could, have relieved the friction of the last 
four years between the State Department 
and the Senate in regard to the Extradition 
Treaty and the fisheries? The country was 
hampered by the hostile purposes of the 
President and Senate, which, of course, im- 
paired our diplomacy. Every one will say 
that our foreign policy during the last four 
years should have been founded ‘‘on the 
highest morality and justice,” but the im- 
pediment came of divergence in that regard 
between the two independent Powers to 
whom the Constitution had committed the 
making of treaties. Mr. Phelps adds : 

‘* It is idle to expect that a foreign policy of 
this kind—kind, elevated, just, consistent, and 
resolute—can be maintained by our country un- 
less the subject can be withdrawn from the field 
of party politics. That the contests of the 
party must continue is inevitable. They are 
the curse of free government, but are a part of 
the price of it. In questions between other na- 
tions and our own in measures that involve not 
the success of the party, but the interests and 
honor of the whole country, we should present 
the same united front in the controversies of 
peace asin those of war, and give a generous 
support to the Administration, of whatever 


politics, that is charged for the time being with 
the support of the commen cause.” 


Is not that ideai politics? Can it be seen 








in England, or anywhere else, under repre- 
sentative institutions and universal suffrage? 
Indeed, could Mr. Phelps, if he were a Sena- 
tor, avoid voting with his party friends, if, 
for example, a new fishery arrangement 
were sent to the Senate by Secretary Blaine ? 
Is it not true that, when the President and 
amajority of the Senate are of opposing 
views in party matters, the office of Presi- 
dent calls for the very highest and best sort 
of diplomatic work to bring about a modus 
vivendi between opposing leaders in the 
Senate, and to help along the purposes of 
the Department of State ? 

But we began our references to the sugges- 
tive views expressed by Mr. Phelps at Har- 
vard in order to invite attention to what he 
tells us is needed to enforce our ‘‘ policy ” on 
foreign governments after it has been formu- 
lated in Washington—which formulating by 
the President and the Senate seems to us to 
be, as we have indicated, the critical part of 
the business. Mr. Phelps said that 
‘*to enforce such a policy, a navy should be 
created that would leave nothing to fear from 
any other naval Power. Naval strength, he 
remarked by way of an epigram, is the right 
arm of diplomacy, and if necessary he would 
wipe out the surplus in the construction of a 
suitable navy, and would build strong coast 
fortifications. He also advocated the sending 
of an ambassador to each of the first-class 
Powers instead of a minister plenipotentiary. 
The American representative in the great capi- 
tals of Europe should not only have his proper 
rank among his diplomatic colleagues, but he 
should be provided with an official residence 
becoming the dignity of his country. Our rep- 
resentative should likewise be provided with a 
sufficient pecuniary allowance to enable him to 
maintain with credit the position in which he 
is placed and return suitably the hospitalities 
he cannot decline.” 


What Mr. Phelps advocates is a raising of 
the titular rank of our diplomatic agents at 
the great European capitals; an increase of 
their salaries; an appropriation of money to 
be expended by them in social hospitality; the 
purchase and maintenance for them of a 
house for an official residence. Weare quite 
certain that Mr. Phelps will agree that if 
such things should be done for our diplo- 
matic agents abroad, they should be (except- 
ing increase of titular rank) done at home 
for our Vice-President, our Supreme Court 
judges, and the heads of departments. 
He has also meditated, no doubt, on 
the question whether or not our State De- 
partment, or, indeed, our Government at 
Washington, is now equipped to deal satis- 
factorily with the ceremonies and formali- 
ties which must come if we send, and then, 
of course, receive ambassadors as ours will 
be received at Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
Madrid, and possibly at Paris and London ? 
Really, would the increased rank and salary, 
an official residence, and the allowance of an 
entertaining fund, have given an iota of 
added power to the pen or tongue of Mr. 
Phelps in his contention with the British 
Foreign Office in the fishery matter? The 
country should be glad to listen to Mr. 
Phelps whenever he has a fitting opportunity 
to consider that question. 

But what Mr. Pheips says of the need of 
a great navy, in addition to increased rank 
and salary, as the ‘“‘right arm” of our 
ambassadors, is most important of all. He 
defines ‘fa suitable navy” as one that 





‘would leave nothing to fear from any 
other naval Power.” To that end he would 
“‘wipe out the surplus.” Those opinions, 
coming from such a source, cannot be put 
aside as tnconsequential. They will receive 
cordial approbation from the political leaders 
and party workers now in the ascendancy 
at the White House and in Congress. The 
building of a great navy is already on their 
cards. They have a quick eye for all 
that such a building implies in the way 
of expenditure and employment of 
“* workers.” But, quite apart from all 
that, has any foreign government ever, from 
1778 at Paris to 1889 at Berlin, and in our 
most successful foreign diplomacy, yielded 
anything to us on account of fear of our 
naval thunder? Is it worth while now to 
increase our taxes merely and solely in 
order to build a great navy to be the “right 
arm” of our ambassadors, and to rival the 
colossal naval equipments of England, Ger- 
many, and France? Did the recent success 
(as represented) of our Samoan diplomacy at 
Berlin depend at all on our navy, or even on 
the rank or salary of our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives? Would our success have been 
a whit greater if we had possessed the whole 
navy of Great Britain, and had been repre- 
sented by three dignitaries each equal in 
rank to a mandarin of the red button ? 


* PROTECTION” FOR ARTISTS. 


No one doubts that a protective tariff, whe- 
ther or not it bea good thing for the country 
at large, is a very good thing for the pro- 
tected manufacturers themselves. No one 
doubts that Mr. Carnegie, for instance, finds 
his interest in the duties upon iron. Yet 
there is a bedy of producers engaged in a 
single ‘‘ industry ” in this country who are 
almost unanimous in their opposition to a 
duty imposed, presumably, for their benefit, 
who have repeatedly protested against its 
continuance and petitioned for its removal, 
and who have recently formed a national 
organization solely for the purpose of pro- 
curing its abolition. These producers are 
the artists of the United States, and this or- 
ganization is the National Free Art League. 

Are we to believe that these men are actu- 
ated altogether by altruistic motives, and are 
so raised above common humanity that they 
are indifferent to the appeals of self-interest? 
It seems to us more probable that they are as 
human as their neighbors, and that if they 
do not desire ‘‘ protection” for the industry 
they are engaged in, it is because they are con- 
vinced that their interest does not lie that 
way, and that, in their own case at least, 
protection does not protect. Let us see, 
then, what they have to say for themselves, 
and why it is that they are found in the 
unique position of a body of men protesting 
almost unanimously against a tax levied for 
their own benefit. 

In the circular issued by the National 
Free Art League may be found the follow- 
ing sentences: 

‘‘The present tariff upon works of art 7s 
not in the nature of a protective tax. The 
price of a work of art depends upon the in- 


dividual reputation of the artist, and a cause 
which enhances the price of foreign works of 
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art has no beneficial effect upon domestic pro- 
duction.” 

This is the gist of the whole matter. The 
artists who are enrolling themselves as mem- 
bers of the League are not self-sacrificing 
heroes, bent upon immolating themselves for 
the public good; they are not, as a body, 
free-traders or even revenue-reformers. Many 
of them are as good protectionists as Mr. 
Carnegie himself. They are simply men who 
believe that in their own trade, owing to pe- 
culiar differences between it and other indus 
tries, protection is not a benefit. A man is 
presumed to be the best judge of his own in 
terest, and the reasons the artists give for 
their belief are therefore worth some exami- 
nation, 

‘The price of a work of art depends upon 
the individual reputation of the artist.” 
There is no such thing as a market price for 
pictures. At the same sale a picture by 
Millet may bring many thousands, while a 
picture by some little-Known American sells 
for asmany dollars. The big price is not given 
because the picture is larger or handsomer or 
better, but because it is painted by Millet. 
We must have coats and shoes and steel 
rails, and if we cannot, for any reason, get 
them from one manufacturer, we must get 
them from another, but we can do quite 
well without pictures, andif we cannot afford 
Millet’s or Meissonier’s, we do not therefore 
buy Jones’s or Robinson’s. Jones’s pictures 
or Robinson’s pictures are not the same 
thing and do not supply the same want. If 
we want a picture by Meissonier, and cannot 
afford to buy it, we go without, but we do 
not buy a picture by some American artist 
instead. The essence of the marketable value 
of a picture is that it is unlike all others and 
that the same thing cannot be produced. 
A copy might, doubtless, be made of Mil- 
let’s ‘‘ Angelus” so closely resembling the 
original that it would deceive good judges; 
but it would not 4e the original, and its 
value in the market—unless it were fraudu- 
lently sold for the original—would be insigni- 
ticant. Nay, even in the case of a replica by 
the master’s own hard, the second picture 
would be worth less than the first, while the 
value of both would be lessened by the fact 
that there weretwo of them. The fact is that, 
commercially speaking, there is no such 
thing as ‘‘a picture””—there is only this or 
that particular picture by this or that par- 
ticular artist. You cannot tax a picture, as 
such, and thereby raise the price of all pic- 
tures; you can only tax a particular picture, 
and thereby raise the price of that picture or 
of other pictures by the same hand. The 
onty person you can possibly benefit directly 
by levying a 30 per cent. duty on pictures 
by Corot is the American manufacturer of 
(‘orots; and as, if such a manufacturer 
exists, his whole trade is forgery, he is not a 
person we need be concerned to protect. 
The honorable American artist who is not 
engaged in producing fraudulent Corots, but 
in painting genuine Smiths or Browns, has 
nothing, and he knows it. The en- 
hanced price of Corots has not raised one 
penny the price of Smiths, and, the di erence 
in price between a Smith and a Coret hi 
‘een tnereased, he finds himself, in popular 
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opinion, marked more clearly than before as 
an inferior artist. The same self-interest 
that prompts the wool-grower or the iron- 
manufacturer to desire an increase of the 
tariff leads him necessarily to demand its 
abolition, 

Strangely enough, while our artists thus 
find themselves opposing the continuance of 
the tariff upon works of art, some of the deal- 
ersin foreign art works are on the other side. 
We said above that the only person directly 
benefited by this tariff was the forger of imi 
tation foreign pictures, but there is an indi 
rect benefit to the dealer in genuine foreign 
pictures also. The ordinary picture-buyer 
knows little of the artistic merit of a paint 
ing, and the dealer can always point to the 
fact that he has found it worth his while to 
pay a 30 per cent. duty upon it as proof 
positive of the superiority of the foreign 
work over that of domestic production. In 
many deducts the duty 
the buying price, while he adds it to the sell 
ing price, thus receiving twice what he pays 
once, and making the price of the veriest 
daub respectable enough to seem a guaran- 
tee of merit to the uninstructed buyer. The 
present ad-valorem duty of 30 per cent. en 
courages rather than discourages the impor 


cases he from 


tation of the cheaper products of foreign 
studios, and only tends to keep out those 
better works that every true artist would 
wish to see imported in greater numbers. It 
swells the profits of picture-dealers without 
benefiting either our own or foreign artists, 
while it increases the cost of works of art to 
the purchaser, Is it any wonder that the art 
ists of this country find that protection does 
not protect them, and that they energetically 
protest against being ‘‘ protected” in this 
way? 

The Republican party now has control of 
in all its branches. It is 
committed to the doctrine of protection, and 
cannot reduce the duties on manufactures 


the Government 


without alienating the influence of the pro 
tected industries. Yet there is the surplus. 
Why not reduce it by taking off the only tax 
of them all ‘‘the abolition of which,” to 
quote the League’s circular again, ‘‘is not 
only not objected to, but is demanded, by the 
class sought to be protected, the 
America” ? 


artists of 


THE SUGAR DUTIES 


Tue Boston Adrertiser has a leading article 
entitled ‘‘ A Calm View of the Sugar Situa 
tion.” There is danger, it thinks, lest 
sion and prejudice 


hand and cause serious injury to one of the 


is- 


, 


should get 


most important business interests in Boston. 


Itis glad to observe that the Sugar Trust 
‘‘is making some concessions to public 


sentiment,” by charging a little less for re 
fined sugar than the tariff allows. It would 
prefer that there were no such thing as a 
Sugar Trust, but it cannot sympathize with 
those who would like to see the refining busi- 
ness 

9T* . 


trolled by a Trust 


‘destroyed’ simply because it is con- 


According!y it opposes the 


plan of the Boston Herald to make the duty 
on sugar uniform at two cents per pound, and 





recommends instead that raw sugar be put 
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on the free list, 
be fixed at one-half cent per pound. While 


making this recommendation, it 
‘the Sugar Trust needs no especial prote: 
tion.” A duty of one-half 
would amount to a bonus of $15,000,000 per 


year to the refiners on the present consump 


tion of the country—or say, 3,000,000,000 
pounds. This, in the judgment of the A 
vertiser, is not ‘‘ especial protec 

If the Trust has made some concess . 
charging a little less than the tariff allows 
that result is due to the fact that a high 
price curtails the demand. The advance in 
raw sugars, not the conscience of Trust 


has cut down in some small measu 


protits of the refiners Conseienc hast 








thing to do with prices anyway, in suga 
inanything. With or without Trusts 
price of an article is what the law of supply 
and demand establishes Societv W } 
in perpetual turmoil if we were in the 
habit of expecting the producers of goods 
to abate their charges as a niatter of k 
ness and hospitality. When the pri f 
raw sugar falls to its former level, t tr 
will pocket the whole of the margiu betwee 
raw and refined as fixed in the taritf, a 
ought to If thev have anytl g to v 
away, they will give it as aTitably 
d sposed persons do, like Mr. Andrew ( 
negie, forexample. The country has voted 
this margin to them, and there is not the 
slightest reason why they sl poke 

l e mar is cL We 4 ee 
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take any less, they mus so either cause 
the maximun price lessens t demand, or 
because they see int I blic impat ce 
which the Bost A iar deprecates, 4 
threatened epeal or reduct f the seri 
mipating duty 

It is not likely that the latter consideration 
enters into their business arrangements at al 


rem or 


abstract ¢ neeplion, ike @ Tuture state of 


i totpr Vyas } - - >} 7 } 
} €Xistence, Dut they would be very foolish to 





give up a present profit for a future uncer- 


tainty. What Congress may do is doubtful. 
he things least likely to have weight 


would be a plea that the Trust had been, on 


| the whole, generous, and had not taken all 
! 


iat it might have taken. To any Congress- 
man who wanted to repeal the duty, such a 
plea would be a laughing-stock. To any 
to adhere to the Chicago 
platform, the difference between a cent and 
acent and a half in the margin of protec- 
Any 


good business man—and the Sugar Trust is 


one who wanted 


tion would be perfectly immaterial. 
certainly composed of such—~would prefer to 
make hay while the sun shines, taking his 
chances of the rainy day hereafter. 

The significance of the Advertiser's article 
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lies in the fact that one of the deafest 
protectionist newspxpers in the country has 
heard that there is thunder somewhere 
around the horizon. Others had heard it 
before. The proposition to reduce the tax 
for the benefit of the monopoly to about 
$15,000,000 per year is an encouraging symp- 
tom. How it is to be reconciled with the 
Republican national platform, which de- 
mands the repeal of the whiskey tax rather 
than the reduction of any protective duties 
whatsoever, we leave to the Advertiser and 
others like minded to explain. We do not 
think, however, that any half-measures will 
be adopted with reference to the Trust. To 
cut down the margin between raw and refined 
to half a cent per pound would call attention 
to the fact that the Trust has its fingers in 
every sugar-bowl in the country, and that 
the half cent is a sheer gratuity differing 
from the present tax only in amount. The 
Boston Jlerald’s proposal to make a uniform 
duty on all sugars is much more reasonable, 
but the duty ought not to exceed one cent 
per pound. At this rate the tax would yield 
nearly $30,000,000, and this is quite sufficient 
to be imposed upon an article of food used 
by all classes and conditions of people, and 
paid chiefly by those in humble circum- 
stances, because they are the most numerous 
body of consumers. The Advertiser's glib 
assumption that the sugar-refining industry 
would be ‘‘ destroyed” if the protection 
were taken away, calls to mind the similar 
pretence of the quinine manufacturers when 
theirs was repealed. ‘‘ The boy lied.” 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for July, 
Prof. Sumner gives a severe shaking to the 
various isms whese aim is that some men 
shall live at the expense of others, viz., 
anarchism, socialism, nationalism, State ab- 
solutism,, and compulsory altruism. A! 
these things require that personal liberty 
shall be first overturned, because under the 
régime of liberty each man is charged with 
his own support. The right to pursue hap- 
piness is conjoined with the necessity of 
using one’s powers with intelligence and in- 
dustry. Society can go back to servitude, 
from which it has, after much pain and 
struggle, emerged, but it cannot have liberty 
and servitude at the same time. If there are 
such things as natural rights and equal 
rights, they are incompatible with a system 
which requires one man to support another 
against his will, whether the system be called 
sucialism or feudalism. 

There is perhaps no phrase that stands 
more in need of definition and defence than 
that of ‘‘ natural rights.” It is made to doa 
great deal of service on the stump, in 
Congress, and in the press, by persons who 
have never asked themselves what are the 
rights that nature has conferred upon man. 
To answer this question it is necessary to ob- 
serve what rights men in the state of nature 
enjoy and what they have enjoyed in the 
past. When we enter upon such an inquiry, 
we find that they are not the rights which 
we mean when we use the phrase natural 
rights. Among Australian savages, these 
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being by common consent nearest to the 
state of nature of all existing tribes, the 
right of a young woman is to be brained 
with a club if she does not follow the man 
who first takes a fancy to her. Among 
Terra del Fuegians the right of an aged per- 
son is to be eaten instead of the more useful 
dogs of the family. In general the right of 
the strong man in the state of nature is to 
take the weaker man’s property, his wife, 
his life, or his liberty. The right of the 
weaker man is to submit. 

The state of nature is the last place to 
search for ‘‘natural rights.” Least of all is it 
the place to look for the right to liberty, a 
right which was denied even in our own 
country down to the year 1865. If there is 
any one thing in the world’s history that de- 
nles and stultifies the right to liberty as being 
‘‘natural,” it is the almost universal preva- 
lence of slavery, and its persistence down 
to our own time, even among the most 
highly civilized races. The republics of 
Greece in their palmy days enslaved each 
other’s free citizens with no more compunc- 
tion than Tippo Tib feels in his present ope- 
rations in Central Africa. Our ancestors 
in Massachusetts thought it not wrong to 
sell the children of Quakers into slavery, 
and they made no distinction between In- 
dians and Africansin that regard, as, indeed, 
there was no reason why they should. The 
netural right of a prisoner of war is to be 
killed or made a slave of. The right to life 
and the right to liberty, as they now exist, 
are artificial and conventional rights evolved 
from the painful experience of ages. Such 
they are historically, and no man can affirm 
that they are different in any other sense, ex- 
cept by taking refuge in theological dogmas 
which have no more foundation in the Bible 
than they have in the natural state of man, 

What are commonly called natural rights 
are ideal rights, the product of ideas gradu- 
ally accepted by mankind and moulded into 
the form of law. ‘‘ The most important fact 
in regard to the history of the dogma of 
natural liberty,” says Prof. Sumner, ‘‘is that 
that dogma never had an historical founda- 
tion, but is the purest example that coula 
be brought forward of an out-and-out d-priort 
dogma; that this dogma, among the most fa- 
vored nations, helped and sustained the 
emancipation of the masses; and that by 
contagion it has, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, spread liberty to the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” By dint of calling these 
rights natural when they are in the strict- 
est sense artificial, having been forged 
by the sweat of ages, minds have been 
opened to believe that a lot of other things 


follow as corollaries, such as the right 
to a living, the right to labor (@. «., 


the right to be provided with suitable em- 
ployment), and the right to marry (Z. ¢., 
the right to have one’s offspring taken 
care of). These things are inseparable from 
the right to pursue happiness, and if this be 
a natural right, the others cannot be denied. 
If it is only an artificial right, hammered 
out by painful effort, the others are in like 
manner to be won by toil and patient mas- 
tery of the conditions in which man’s lot has 
been cast on earth. 
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The right to liberty having been gained by 
slow effort, protracted certainly through the 
whole historic period of the race, the pre- 
sumptions are mightily in favor of its being 
beneficial, of its being something worth cling- 
ing to at all hazards—as is the common un- 
derstanding of all who enjoy it. Those who 
advocate Government control of the means 
of existence, generally speak of it as a larger 
liberty than is now vouchsafed to any people, 
since it offers, in their opinion, opportunities 
for the enjoyment of life, and freedom from 
anxiety, to larger numbers of human beings. 
The common answer—and it is a true one—is 
that such opportunities for enjoyment, and 
such deliverance from anxiety, are won only 
by labor conjoined with intelligence, and that 
the question at bottom is whether govern- 
ments can direct the labor of men more in- 
telligently than they can direct it themselves, 
supposing for the moment that all are as 
willing to work for common ends as for their 
own ends. ‘‘ But you must,” says the so- 
cialist, the nationalist, the compelling altru- 


ist. Ah, then you begin by subverting 
liberty. Your first step is to overthrow and 


bring to naught something which your fa- 
thers and grandfathers wrought out with 
great effort and shed their blood that you 
might enjoy, and which, in a general way, 
you hold to be your most valuable earthly 
possession. More than ever does it seem 
true that the price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance. 


COLOR PREJUDICE. 

THE recent appointments of black men as 
postmasters in some Southern towns where 
nearly all the mail matter is sent and re- 
ceived by white people, have aroused much 
local criticism, which in turn has provoked 
no little comment in the Northern press. In 
one case, at Covington, La., a negro was ap- 
pointed who had never been a resident, who 
was unknown to the people of the town, and 
against whose character charges were made. 
But the most conspicuous case has been that 
of the office at Bay St. Louis, a summer re- 
sort for well-to do people of New Orleans, 
of which itis really a suburb. Here a negro 
was appointed Postmaster whose character 
is conceded to be good, but whose selection 
is complained of solely on account of his 
color. The men of the families being gene- 
rally absent in the city during the day-time, 
the postal business is done almost exclusively 
by the women and children, and the local 
press complains that it is disagreeable for 
these white women and children to find a 
black man in control of the office. 

When such complaints by the local papers 
reached the North, a number of the Republi- 
can organs were moved to expressions of the 
most violent indignation. ‘‘ An insane pre- 
judice,” it was called by a Massachusetts 
paper, while the loud-mouthed Boutelle de- 
clared, in his Bangor Whig and Courier, 
that ‘‘this is simply monstrous.” Why 
white people at asummer resort in Louisiana 
should object to taking their letters and buy- 
ing their stamps from a black postmaster, 
was something which these New England 


people professed to believe past their 
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i Why should good 
colored man be offensive as a postmaster?’ 
asked Boutelle, with the air of a man who 


knew that nobody living could answer his 


comprehension, a 


question. In the same line were the remarks 
of Assistant 
who is quoted as having talked in this way 
party of protesting 


Postmaster-General Clarkson, 


to one Southerners 
‘* Does not a colored servant cook your meal, 
another wait on your table, another shave 
your face, and still another mix your toddy 
for you? Youadmit that. Well, then, I’m 
unable to see why it is that if you can take 
your breakfasts from black hands, you can’t 
also take your letters and newspapers from 
the hands of negro postmasters. At the 
office in question, Senator, a colored man 
will be appointed before night.” 

There is, however, nothing extraordinary 
about this particular manifestation of the 
color prejudice. There other exhibi- 
tions of the same feeling, North as well as 
South, which even remark- 
able. A newspaper conducted by colored 
men has recently been calling attention to 
the fact that the dry-goods merchants of 
3oston will not employ black men and wo- 


are 


are more 


men as clerks, salesmen, and saleswomen, 
no matter how deserving the applicants, 
simply because they are black. Another 
newspaper conducted by colored men men 
tions an incident which illustrates the fact 
that color prejudice is sometimes stronger 

Northern men than among South 
A correspondent of this journal 
who visited Knoxville, Tenn., not long ago, 


AMOonDeE 
ern. 


and observed the many large buildings in 
course of erection, Was struck by the entire 
of 
that many of the best houses in the city had 


absence negro mechanics. Knowing 
been built by negro mechanics, and that less 
than twenty years ago but few white me- 
chanics were employed, he asked a citizen 
the ‘Tle told that white me 
chanics had been imported from the North, 
and that they refused to work with negroes, 
The result was that the negro mechanic could 


reason, me 


not be employed.” This is not an exceptional 
case. It would be hard to tind a white man 
in the North who would consent to serve 
under a negro foreman, but such a sight is 
by no means uncommon in Southern cities. 

Occasionally somebody like George W. 
Cable comes forward with a sad tale of color 
prejudice in the South—perhaps a lamenta 
tion that in Atlanta, Ga., the most refined and 
educated negro can only go to the theatre on 


condition of sitting in the gallery. But 
the same thing is true to this day in the 


city of Brooklyn. Even black members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
that ‘‘City of Churches” are forbidden 
the privilege of sitting beside their white 
comrades in the body of the house at 
tertainment for the benefit of their organiza- 
tion—and the reason is because the managers 
of the theatres complain that it would hurt 
let negroes into any other 
part of the building than the gallery. Nor 
is this the worst manifestation of the preju 
dice. The Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion of this city closes its doors to black men, 
simply and solely because they are black. 
At Asbury Park, N. J., colored men are 


an 
aun 


en 


their business to 
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not allowed to bathe in the ocean at the 
same time as whites. The feeling appears 
to be no less strong in other parts of 


the country. During a recent Congrega 
tional convention in Iowa a lady of Grinnell, 
a town distinguished for its educational in 
stitutions, in describing the work of the ‘‘So 
ciety of Christian Endeavor.” told how the 
Sox iety had extended its aid to a colored girl 
who was finely educated, but who, on ac 
count of her color, could find no employ 

ment except that of a life of drudgery, for 
which she did not have the required physical 
strength, and from the effects of which she 
died. 

While such things are true at the North, 
itis arrant hypocrisy for Northerners to prate 
about the ‘‘insane prejudice” of Southern 
The truth is, that this 
color prejudice is entertained by most white 
people 
it seems unreasonable, and yet who confess 
How far this 
prejudice is the result, conscious or uncon 
scious, of slavery; how far, if at all, it 
really a race feeling which is permanent 


ers against the negro. 
by a great many who concede that 
that they cannot get over it, 
is 
these are questions which nobody can set 
tle offhand. 


which calls for patience and forbearance 
We must remember that it is only about 


It is emphatically a matter 


thirty years since Abraham Lincoln, in his 
famous joint debate with Douglas, in an 
swering on the 18th of September, 1858, the 


question whether he was ‘really in favor of 
producing a perfect equality 


* replied: 


le tween the 
negroes and white people, 


“T am not, nor ever have been, in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and po 
litical equality of the white and black races. 
Iam not, nor ever have been, in favor-of mak 
ing voters or jurors of negroes, nor of quali 
fving them to hold office, nor to intermarry 
with white people ; and [I will sav in addition 
to this that there isa physical difference be 
tween the white and black races which I 
believe will for ever forbid the two races living 
together on terms of social and political 
equality.” 


Abraham Lincoln would not stand by that 


doctrine if he were living in 1889, when a 
white man is tried for murder in Charleston, 
before a jury half of whose 
but neither 
in 1889, call it 
ill to entertain a pre 


a. &., 


. 
are negroes; would Abraham 
Lincoln, 


Southern people 


‘monstrous for 
st 
judice of color which he had himself on 


fully shared. He would be likely to suggest 





to the Boutelles and the Clarksons that they 
had better devote all their energies for the 
present to the task laid before them by a 
candid Iowa editor who says, apropos of the 
Grinnell incident: ‘* Hadn't we better pick 
out some of the beams from our own eves 
before we make such a fuss about the motes 
in the eves of others ° 
THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSE} 
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work made subsequent development possible. 
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and the influence of a strong man on strong 
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the subsequent development took a different 
| line from what he expected is no discredit to 
him. To aman who cared so much for his 
work and so little for himself, it involves no 
shadow of failure, but marks rather the 
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highest success, to have builded better than 
he knew. 

The completeness with which President 
Woolsey did his work has made it hard for 
the younger generation to realize its magni- 
tude, while his complete absence of self- 
assertion in carrying it out has perhaps pre- 
vented his personality from taking so strong 
a hold on the general public as it might 
otherwise have done. Ten people have a 
definite idea of President Hopkins to one 
who has any such picture of President Wool- 
sey. This is what President Woolsey him- 
self would have wished. But it was not the 
result of any lack of strength of character 
on his part; it was rather from that excess 
of strength which could make him afford to 
be self-forgetful. Those who were under 
his influence could not for one moment be 
blinded to his greatness. His self-restraint 
was not the result of timidity, but precise- 
ly the reverse. He had so strong a sense 
of the importance of the work to be 
done that he knew no fear in doing it. 
In the days of his tutorship the most 
turbulent of the students who came un- 
der his eye were afraid of him. However 
reckless they might be in their wrong-doing, 
there was a recklessness in his right-doing 
which was more than a match for them, and 
which frightened those who otherwise fear- 
ed neither Gcd nor man. This quality he 
retained to the end of his life. He was 
ready to tell the truth regardless of conse- 
quences. Towards the close of his Presi- 
dency he was asked, under somewhat deli- 
cate circumstances, his judgment of a man 
with whom he had been brought in contact, 
and was assured that if he gave a hint 
of his opinion, it would be used in such 
a Way as not to compromise him. Scorning 
all such concealment, he openly replied: 
“You may tell people that I think very lit- 
tle of the man.” Some years later, when a 
prominent politician tried to frighten Presi 
dent Woolsey into a retraction of certain ex- 
pressions of which he had made use, the only 
reply was a reassertion of the same views, 
with such added force that the politician was 
only too glad to let the controversy termi- 
nate without another word. 

His modesty alone prevented the world 
from Knowing the vastness of his range of 
information. At a time when breadth of 
education was far rarer than it now is, he 
had read both law and theology, and had pur- 
sued a course of classical and philological 
study in Europe lasting several years. Nor 
did he allow the duties of his college oftice 
to narrow his range of subsequent work. 
Let one instance suffice. In the year 1864 
the Aew Englander published a series of arti- 
cles on the revival of learning in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Knowledge 
of the Italian Renaissance was not at that 
time so easy to acquire as it bas been since 
the appearance of Mr. Symonds’s work. Such 
articles as these could only be the result of 
hard individual study at first hand. Yet the 
author was none other than President Wool- 
sey himself, who, in the midst of his classics 
and his politics, his interest in the duties of 
his office, and his equally absorbing interest 
in public affairs, had found time to carry 
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out, almost as a diversion, what would have 
exhausted another man as a specialty by 

itself. 

The influence of President Woolsey’s cha- 
racter on those who came in contact with 
him can never be adequately described. He 
served as a model to those who worked with 
him, as well as to those who worked under 
him. Though strong in will, he was so 
scrupulously truthful that those who differ- 
ed from him always had a fair chance to 
make their views known. They might com- 
plain of opposition, they never could com- 
plain of unfairness. His character was an 
ever-present force. His sermons—which to 
many Yale graduates formed the most im- 
pressive part of his teaching—were not mere 
essays, however full they might be of accu- 
rate knowledge and sound reasoning; they 
were the outgrowth of his life and his per- 
sonal experience, and their words had the 
whole weight cf his personal character be- 
hind them. He was a religious man in the 
best sense of the word—one to whom the 
supreme importance of moral questions was 
an ever-present fact, and who had fully 
learned the lesson of self-renunciation and 
the strength which comes from it. 

President Woolsey’s political work began 
when his educational work culminated. As 
President of Yale College, be felt the neces- 
sity for more vigorous teaching of history 
and politics. Not that he had ever in his 
earlier years lost sight of this fact—his 
notes to the Greek classics are full of allu- 
sions to profound questions of law and pub- 
lic morals. But his position as President 
gave him a wider opportunity for these 
teachings, of which he was not slow to avail 
himself. The first and most important pub- 
lished result of these labors was his ‘ Inter- 
national Law,’ which appeared in 1860. It 
is a most characteristic book, in which it is 
as hard for the casual reader to see the 
amount of effective work which it represents, 
as for the casual observer to do justice to 
President Woolsey’s intluence on the cause 
of American education. But the more tho- 
roughly the careful student knows the diffi- 
culties of the subject, the more he will ap- 
preciate the book. The men who rate it 
highest are those, like Sir Henry Maine, who 
themselves stand highest and see clearest. 

In 1869 President Woolsey published his 
‘Essays on Divorce,’ a leading event in an 
agitation which has already borne practical 
fruit. His ‘ Political Science’ appeared in 
1887. It was a much larger work than any 
of its predecessors, but a less successful one. 
The author originally intended to write on 
a more limited topic—the theory of the State 
and the doctrine of rights. It would have 
been better if he had done so; but he al- 
lowed himself to be over-persuaded by 
friends, and gave the book its present scope 
in deference to their advice. It is a work of 
wonderful learning, but out of harmony with 
the political and ethical thinking of the time. 
It has been a monument of the author's 
knowledge rather than a living influence up- 
on others. 

It is rare that a man stands so high that 
an obituary notice can tell the whole truth, 
and record his limitations as well as his 
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achievements, his less successful deeds as 
well as his more successful. But President 
Woolsey was such a man. He told the truth 
without respect of persons ; he wished others 
to do the same about himself. A smaller 
man might need to be set on a pedestal. 
President Woolsey requires no such arti- 
ficial enhancement of his greatness. He 
could afford to scorn exaggeration or con- 
cealment, and stand before the world for 
what he was. Thus he did in his life, and 
thus we have tried to do in this imperfect 
sketch of his career. 


OFFICE-HOLDING IN THE COLONIES. 
WASHINGTON, July 1, 1889, 

THE recent publication of the letter-books 
of Horatio Sharpe, Proprietary Governor of 
Maryland during the French and Indian war, 
throws much light upon the internal manage- 
ment of the province at that time; and among 
the many interesting points covered is that of 
Government patronage and the distribution of 
offices in those days. To say that the condi- 
tions are the same to-day would be claiming 
too much; and yet the principles that con- 
trolled the bestowal of positions in 1755 were 
essentially the same that control the distribu- 
tion of spoils in 1889. I have before me some 
unpublished letters of Richard Henry Lee, a 
man to whom history has not yet awarded his 
full due, and the two volumes of Governor 
Dinwiddie’s correspondence, from which illus- 
trations will be drawn. In Virginia, a royal 
colony, and in Maryland, a proprietary gov- 
ernment, the use and abuse of office-holding 
were similar, and by no means inapplicable to 
the conditions of to-day. If a well-ordered 
system could be looked for anywhere in the 
British colenies of America, it ought to be 
found in these tobacco-growing colonies, the 
‘brightest jewels” of the English crown, be- 
cause the highest examples of the wisdom, jus- 
tice, and power of the selfish and costly mer- 
cantile system. 

In the royal colony, Virginia, all honor 
flowed from the King. The Governor was ap- 
pointed by his Majesty, but usually resided in 
London, Lord Kotetourt being the first to re- 
side in Virginia since Lord Culpeper’s time; an 
interval of nearly a century intervening be- 
tween the two administrations. The burden of 
government thus fell on the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and a council, whose members were ap- 
pointed by royal mandamus, and usually on 
the recommendation of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. The judges in the higher courts were 
members of the council, and those of the county 
courts held their office of the executive, while 
nearly all minor offices were at its disposal 
also. The House of Burgesses, composed of 
two members from each county, represented 
the popular branch, and with the Governor and 
Council formed the General Assembly. It is 
curious to find R. H. Lee lamenting in 1766 the 
absence in the Virginian Constitution or form 
of government of some balance like the House 
of Lordsin England. ‘* All the executive, two- 
thirds of the legislative, and the whole judi- 
ciary powers are in the same body of magis- 
tracy”; and he quotes Montesquieu to show 
that such a condition means the worst of 
slavery. 

More than this, the Assembly was a popular 
branch only in name, as it was subject to the 
will of the Governor. There was no law direct- 
ing the cailing of new assemblies; there was 
none appointing any time for the meeting of 
the representative body when chosen, The 
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Assembly did pass an act, modelled after the 
English statute adopted after the Revolution, 
directing that a new assembly should be called 
once in seven years at least, and should hold 
a session at least once in three years; but 
the royal approbation was not granted, and so 
the question of holding sessions remained a 
prerogative possession. The laws of this body 
were not final, but were subject to the King’s 
veto, which will account for the poverty of the 
statute-books in what may be called real legis- 
lation. Petty matters of detail, entails, rents, 
formation of counties, erection of townships, 
and establishment of ferries, were the leading 
subjects, and it is only when a proposition to 
form a “ bank,” that is, to issue a paper cur- 
rency, arises that any indication of the strug- 
gle between royalty and the people which 
gradually developed into the Revolution, is en- 
countered, 

The position of a royal governor was no sine- 
cure; that of a proprietary governor was even 
more laborious, as it represented rather a busi 
ness than a political interest. 
agent of the proprietor, controlling the disposi- 
tion of lands within the colony, and collecting 
the quit-rents; he was the civil and military 
head of the province, and responsible for the 
defence and safety of the colonists. But be- 
tween the conflicting interests of Proprietary 
and colonists, the means obtained from the 
people by various charges or rents, and jealous- 
ly guarded by the Legislature, were not com- 
mensurate to the ends, and the refusal of a 
grant of money by a ‘“‘ levelling House of Bur- 
gesses, too much of a republican way of think- 
ing,” reduced the Governor to astate of power- 
lessness in which he easily became a vulgar 
scold. In Pennsylvania, in Maryland, and in 
Virginia the relations of the Governor to the 
Legislature were so strained that it was diffi- 
cult for them to obtain money even for the 
most pressing emergencies, 

That the Proprietary or the Governor was, 
too often, to use a vulgar phrase, ‘ton the 
make,” using his powers and his patronage to 
further his own ends, is merely the bald truth. 
In Pennsylvania, no important act of the As- 
sembly could receive the sanction of the Pro- 
prietary Governor without a “* present,” which 
amounted to as much as £500 a law, and was 
divided between the Governor and the Pro 
prietary. “It is a happy country,” wrote 
Franklin in regard to this abuse, ‘ 
tice, and what was your own before, can be 
had for ready money. 
to the value of money, and, of course, another 
spur to industry. Every land is not so blessed.” 

If legislation was brought to such a mar- 

ket, it is reasonable to expect that places of 
honor and profit should be subject to the same 
system of disposition, Col, Plater, when offer 
ed the office of Secretary of Maryland, look 
ed into the profits of the place, and concluded 
to refuse should he have te ‘‘ pay more than 
one-fourth part of the income,” 
proportion of what money or presents he 
might receive on the nomination of county 
clerks; though Sharpe thought he ‘‘ ought to 
have offered one-third of the profits at least.” 
Richard Henry Lee, in 1772, requested his 
brothers, William and Arthur, to use their 
influence with the Ministry to ‘fix the profit 
of some place ” with him. 

‘“‘Have an eye to the deputy secretary's 
place. I suppose more than £1,000 per annum 
cannot be paid the principal [t. e., the secre- 
tary, an absentee], and [ really believe ‘tis 
worth £3,000 per annum this currency. Sup 
pose, then, £1,000 sterling was paid the prin 
cipal, this, at 25 difference of exchange, would 
leave £1,750 currency for the deputy. One- 
half of this I would undertake most readily 


He was the land 


where jus- 


It is another addition 


and a hke 





The 


In this view, it might be well to give a pret- 
ty good sum for the deputyship besides the 
annual composition.” 


Nation. 


Was ever bribe more openly offered for an 
appointment? 

The Governor’s Council should have been 
composed of good executive ability, and in Vir- 
ginia a high order of talent was obtained, the 
King’s representative being anxious to gain the 
influence of men of property and spirit. In 
Maryland the Governor was pestered with re 
commendations, although he wrote more than 
once that ‘‘to be free from fault, or to be a 
worthy man and good companion, is not, in 
[1755, the 


L 


my opinion, sufficient at this time 
year of Braddock’s expedition] to recommend 
a person to a seat at the Council Board.” 

‘*IT think I have already hinted to you that | 
am not permitted to dispose of any of the most 
honorable and lucrative offices, because another 
person loves to have all the applications made 
to himself. This perhaps is of itself sutlicient 
to lessen the weight and influence that a gov 
ernor would otherwise have; but as it has been 
thought proper of late to saddle these offices 
with about £550 per ann., and I am charged 
with the care of making the most advantageous 
bargains, I submit to your own judgment 
whether it is possible for a person in my situa 
tion to continue always popular. Anybody 
that can get introduced to Mr. Calvert, is sure 
to bring me an open letter desiring I will ap- 
point him to this or that, or the first vacant 
otlice. Should I have any objection to the per 
son so introduced and recommended to me, or 
for any other reason neglect to comply with 
the terms of such letter, that man thinks him- 
self hardly dealt by, and immediately com 
mences my enemy.” 

“T begin to see,” he wrote to Calvert on 
another occasion, ‘' that the art of disposing of 
places so as to avoid offence is one of the most 
difficult parts of government”; and, after an 
experience of three years, to Lord Baltimore, 
‘Any privilege or power of nominating to 
vacant offices is one that, in my opinion, no 
governor has reason to be very fond of 
For my own part, [can assure your Loydship 
that it has made me many enemies, and that, 
on accountof the recommendations that I have 
been obliged to accept, it has been very rarely 
in my power to make a friend by that means’ 
Still, office was sometimes used for political 
effect, and the position of councillor was 
offered to a member of the lower house to 
abate his ‘‘ virulency,” and the profits of the 
surveyorship were considered a fitting instru 
ment to make a *‘ useful tool” of a member of 
the House who, by his “cunning and capacity,” 


might lead or ‘impose on™ some of the Bur 


gesses. Church-livings were dispensed in the 
same way, and the revenue of the colony mort 
gaged through pensions given to gentlemen for 
whom the Proprietary had a great regard, 
although the recipient of a favor was not re 
quired to remove to and reside in the colony 
The governors were, however, only too anx- 
ious to extend their own influence; and honor, 
place, and profit were the easiest and least ex 
}r* 
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1OoOMminations to a Vacs 


nsive means offered. Dunmore, in making 


in the Council in 





1772, reminded the Ear! of Dartmouth, in terms 
if deference, that Lord Hillsborough had pro 
1ominated by hin 


mised that ‘‘no one not 
re} “inted.” So Sharpe, 


[Dunmore] shoul 





in spite of his its, would much have 





liked to distribute the plums of patronage 


**T have before hinted to you what channel 
all preferment bas gone through since | have 
been honored with his Lordship’s commission, 
and if a reformation be not shortly made, the 
authority of a governor in this province will 
be a very shadow . Lhope you will be 
able to convince him that a governor without 
power to oblige or reward, as well as to punish, 
can never make many friends, and that it is 
more than likely that a majority of those who 





to do the business for, and remit the rest. | obtain favors without my approbation or inte- 
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rest, set light by my power or ie? uy 
enemies, 

But the Proprietaries were bent upon 1 
ing the function for themselves; and w 
Pennsylvania Assembly recommended t¢ 
Governor a person for the trivial offic 


ceiving a lighthouse duty, it was chara 
as ‘an encroachment on the prerogatiy 
Crowa.* 

All the offices being at the disposal 


Governor (as representing the King or the 
Proprietary), and the activity of the Legisia 
ture being curbed by the Executive, the s 

of action toone who did not happen to tx 

good graces of the Governor was necessar 
limited, and not likely to callout t best tn 


attainable. Sharpe cor 





Ipiained that, ow 
the short term of membership in the low 
house, “few gentlemen will submit 
quently tothe inconveniences that such a 
vass for seats in that house must necessar 
suject themselves to; by whi rears 
are too many instances of the lowest per 

at least of men of small fortunes, no 
Very Inean Capar ities, Appearing as repres 
tives of their respective counties lew, as 
early as 1760, only a few years after 
attack on the scheme of tl lefault 


aurer cf the colony, and t 


had gained in connection with the 4 
against the Stamp Act, found utter 

on assemblies so expensive, ard e pho 
doing good so rarely occurring, tha 

termined to quit that employment \ " 
year later he wrote Ll have many reasons 


that are absolutely decisive against 

& popular candidate any 

therefore, Lam to continue tn the | 

vice, it must be in the ( 

power of checking ill, and the mean 
good, occurring oftener in r upper tha 
our lower house.’ 

The manner of conducting the elections 
the expense involved were some of t rea 
that made popular representation an undesira 
ble effort 


tate to truckle to the people's views 


Thoge who were 


declared that, as an election approa 
Legislature would become perverse and 


nate, standing out for its muhts, ar 


as it were, to the popular vote; full of its ow 
opinions, and entirely deaf to argument 
reason; seeking to cast odium on the Governor 
by passing bills speciously framed so ast 


ply with his recommendations, but only 


sacrifice of his duty to his master, or soa 





safafy a popular demand t! 


tiad only by the Governor's disobeying bis 








structions 

Those who were ‘‘ out” were foreed to seek 
the favor of the powerful. Washit Whit 
only twenty-three, expressed a wish t take a 


poll” and represent his county in the House 


if his ‘‘chance was tolerably good and he 
asked his brother to sound his friends on the 
subject, and, should they seem inclined to pr 
mote his interest, to beg their assistanc 


‘Conduct the whole till you are satisfied of 
the sentiments of those I have mentioned, with 
an air of indifference and unconcern ; after 
that you may regulate your conduct according 
to circumstances.” Before he was twenty-s!% 

this ambitious youth had run as a candidate to 
the Burgesses, and met with a bad defeat, receiv 


ing only 40 votes out of a total of OS1. 


In 1758 
he was successful, and his accounts give some 
hight on the election methods of that day, for 
his friends expended nearly £39 in entertaining 
the freeholders (all but £3 went for liquo: 

and Washington wrote to his manager that his 
only fear was that the money had been spent in 
that way ‘with too sparing a hand.” Being 
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absent at the time with Col. Bouquet in his 
march against Duquesne, Col. Wood, a local 
celebrity, acted as his representative, being 
‘carried round the town in the midst of a 
general applause and huzzaing for Col. Wash- 
ington.” A ‘* dull barbacue, and yet duller 
dances ” were features of the election, and then 
the excitement subsided. All appeared to de- 
pend on the personal favor and address of the 
candidate, for, save in Pennsylvania, no defi- 
nite issues were mentioned or discussed. 
Franklin recorded in 1764, doubtless with no 
little pride : ‘ In none of the fourteen elections 
{he had won to the Assembly] did I ever appear 
as a candidate. I never did, directly or indi- 
rectly, solicit any man’s vote.” And he speaks 
of *‘double tickets” and ‘‘ whole boxes of 
forged votes” as weapons used to defeat him 
by the Opposition—practices of which the pre- 
sent generation know somewhat. 

The position of the Governor saved the colo- 
nies from one great abuse, an interference with 
the county elections. There might be ‘* Gov- 
ernment candidates,” but the frequent elec- 
tions (annual) made much of such local inter- 
ference with a free choice too costly and 
nugatory, for the people would remain op- 
posed to the Executive, and it was in the people 
that the choice of delegates ultimately resided. 
An unpopular representative was too easily 
shelved to make it an object to back him ; and 
whatever favor und influence the Governor 
sought was in preference obtained by the distri- 
bution of the offices at his disposal, and not by 
en attempt to determine the complexion of the 
House. Every effort was made to extend this 
influence; but when the Revolution came, it 
was seen how hollow and unreliable it was. 
We have had in our day attempts to build up 
a party by the abuse of patronage that have 
been no more successful than were the attempts 
of these colonial governors. In short, we may 
find in the problems presented by the civil 
service to-day much the same conditions and 
difficulties that were met with 130 years ago. 

WorrHINGTON C, Forp. 


RUSSIA BEFORE EUROPE, 
Paris, June 27, 1889. 

Tne success of the French Exhibition has 
amounted to asort of intoxication, and created 
a sort of optimism which has rendered us 
almost indifferent to the incidents of the poli- 
tics of Europe. Some of these incidents, how- 
ever, have been such as to attract attention, 
and even to create a sort of uneasiness, and 
almost of anxiety. The Emperor of Russia 
lately spoke of the Prince of Montenegro as 
‘his only faithful ally.” These words had the 
effect of a thunderbolt in a blue sky. To speak 
of a chieftain who can, in his mountains, arm 
from ten to twenty thousand men only, as his 
sole ally, is to say that Russia needs no allies, 
that she is strong enough to resist all the forces 
of the triple alliance of Prussia, Austria, and 
Italy. Russia repeats now what Charles Albert 
once Said; “ L’Italia fara da se.” 

There is no use denying the fact—the tension 
between Germany and Russia is increasing 
every day. Immediately after his father’s 
death, the young Emperor Wilhelm IL. made a 
visit to Cronstadt and to Peterhof. This visit 
has yet to be returned by the Emperor of 
Russia; it is stated that he absolutely refuses 
to return it with any pomp at Berlin: all that 
he is willing to do is to see the Emperor of 
Germany somewhere on his way to make his 
usual visit to the Danish royal family. There 
is little doubt that the advances de by Wil- 
belm to Alexander have had no result what- 
ever; the Emperor of ‘Russia is immovable in 
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The Nation. 
his determination to enter into no combina- 
tions, no alliances, no political arrangements 
with Prince Bismarck. He considers that his 
father made too many sacrifices to the ambition 
of Prussia, and was never rewarded for it; that 
the Treaty of Berlin robbed Russia of all she 
could expect in the East, after she had con- 
ducted her armies to the very gates of Con- 
stantinople. He is biding his time. Pacific, 
and determined not to engage in any war, he 
believes that time works for him, and that he 
has no need of entering into direct hostilities 
with Austria and with Prussia; that Panslav- 
ism is gradually doing the work of Russia, not 
only in the Balkan peninsula and in the new- 
born principalities of Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia, but even in the Slavic provinces of the 
Austrian Empire. His policy has become a 
sort of masterly inactivity; and this inactivity 
helps him better than any direct interference. 
It is a curious fact that whenever there have 
been Russian delegates and generals in Bulga- 
ria and Servia, there has been an outcry against 
Russia; as soon as the Russians leave these 
provinces the Russian influence again becomes 
uppermost. It is at the present hour predomi- 
nant in Servia, though the Regents are appa- 
rently completely independent. 

Panslavism is a mysterious force: it ad- 
dresses itself sometimes to reactionary, some- 
times to revolutionary passions; its chief sup- 
port is the Greek religion; the metropolitans 
are everywhere the most powerful instruments 
of Russian ambition. Last September an inci- 
dent occurred in Slavonia which made a great 
noise. The Emperor Francis Joseph reproved 
in strong terms, at the Castle of Bellovar,. 
Bishop Strossmayer of Diakovar, who had ad- 
dressed a telegram to Kiev, on the day of the 
anniversary of Saint Viadimir, 
duced Christianity into Russia. Bishop Stross- 
mayer spoke in his telegram of the destinies of 
Russia and of her great mission in the world. 
The opposition to Prince Ferdinand in Bulgaria 
is headed by the Metropolitan. The Metropoli- 
tan of Servia was the chief adversary of King 
Milan, who represented the Austrian influence, 
The struggle between Austria and Russia in 
the Balkans is in reality a struggle between 
Catholicism and the great Orthodox Church; 
this rivalry underlies all the small incidents of 
daily politics. 

The Emperor of Austria has found it neces- 
sary to make an indirect answer to the speech 
in which the Emperor of Russia asserted his 
friendship for the Prince of Montenegro. He 
has given a warning to all the Powers, in say- 
ing that *‘ the situation cf Europe continues to 
be little reassuring.” 


who _ intro- 


While hoping that peace 
ean still be long preserved, notwithstanding the 
great armaments which are continually in- 
creasing, he regrets that the resolution of King 
Milan of Servia has placed the power in the 
hands of a Regency during the minority of the 
young King. He expresses a hope that the 
prudence and the patriotism of the Servians 
will preserve their country from grave dan- 
gers, and he has some words of encouragement 
for Bulgaria, where order continues to reign 
and where great progress is making, notwith- 
standing the difficult situation of the princi- 
pality. 

Nothing could be clearer than this language, 
guarded asitis. It is evident that all the dan- 
gers to which the Emperor of Austria alludes, 
the difficulties he speaks of, have their origin 
in the policy of Russia and in the agitations 
of the Panslavist party. For a long time it 
seemed as if the word of Chancellor Gortcha- 
koff after the Crimean war might be repeated: 
‘‘La Russie ne boude pas, elle se recueille.” 
The great Northern Empire hada merely nega- 
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tive and defensive policy. For a long time 
after the Treaty of Berlin, the old policy of the 
alliance of the three Emperors did not seem 
quite abandoned, but Russia by degrees as- 
sumed a more independent policy, and her in- 
dependence now borders upon hostility. In 
vain has Prince Bismarck tried every means of 
conciliating the Emperor of Russia; all seems 
to be lost on his solitary will, his impenetra- 
bility and sullenness. The Emperor is influ- 
enced by the passions of his people, which feels 
an innate hostility to German culture and to 
Germans. In a country which has no parlia- 
mentary institutions, no free press, no cham- 
bers, the sovereign, while he seems autocratic, 
is nevertheless swayed by a sort of public opi- 
nion which finds its expression in a hundred 
ways. ‘The order of the day in Russia is now a 
return to old Russian habits, costumes, institu- 
tions, prejudices, a total severance from all oc- 
cidental influences. The Emperor leads the 
people, and the people leads the Emperor in 
this new crusade. A war between Russia and 
Germany would really be a war between two 
different civilizatiors. 

Everybody has felt that France and Russia 
were drawn towards each other during the past 
few years by an almost irresistible instinct. 
There has never been a complete political un- 
derstanding between them, no treaty of al- 
liance has been signed; but the two nations 
have felt more interest in each other, they 
The Rus- 
sian Government has several times intimated 
that Russia desired to see France make herself 
stronger. The instability of our cabinets, the 
character of our republican institutions, the 
conservative sentiments of the Emperor have 
prevented any definitive alliance. But the Em- 
peror’s advisers have persuaded him lately that 
too much importance ought not to be attached 
to the incidents of our parliamentary life; that 
beneath our political divisions there is a strong 
undercurrent of patriotism ; that in case of 
war all party division would rapidly disappear, 
and that the chiefs of the army would play the 
principal role in the development of events. 
On the subject of the French army, the Em- 
peror receives very special and complete infor- 
mation, and the conclusion which has been ar- 
rived at by his informants is, that the French 
army to-day is in excellent order, has very able 
commanders, and constitutes a pelitical eile- 
ment of the greatest importance. 

It was thought, at one moment, that the 
painful incident of Sangallo would make bad 
blood between Russia and France ; Russian 
blood had been shed, and there certainly was 
much irritation manifested in the Russian 
On the first occasion when, after the 
affair of Sangalo, the Emperor met the diplo- 
matic body, the French Ambassador, M. de 
Laboulaye, naturally felt some anxiety and 
his colleagues much curiosity. 


have made a sort of moral alliance. 


press, 


The Emperor 
approached M. de Laboulaye with his usual 
courtesy, and merely said, ‘‘ 1 regret deeply 
the incident which has just taken place,’ and 
then, after a short pause, “ But it will not em- 
broil us” (cela ne nous browillera pas). 
Between the constellation formed by the 
three Powers of Central Europe, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, and the nebulous moral alliance 
of France and Russia, what will be the conduct 
of England? Her interests are at present in 
the hands of a very able man, Lord Salisbury, 
who has lost much of his old ardor, but has 
gained in diplomatic knowledge, in foresight, 
in true statesmanship, He fully understands 
the forces which are opposing each other, he 
feels keenly the great responsibilities of his 
post; he has, so far, not committed a single 
fault. England has her hands free; ske is so 
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placed that she can observe the development of 
events, bide her time, and choose her hour. We 
regret that in the small matter of the conver- 
sion of the privileged debt of Egypt, the French 
Foreign Office should have shown some ill-will 
to England, at a time when it is essential that 
France should make no enemies. All the 
Powers had assented to this conversion, which 
would benefit the Egyptian fellah. 
has asked some guarantees, and demanded the 
fixing of a date for the evacuation of Egrpt. 
Our Foreign Office cannot be consoled for the 
diminution of our influence in the valley of 
the Nile. Time will show what effects this atti- 
tude of the French Government may have on 
the orientation of the English policy. 


France 


THE ITALY OF HAWTHORNE.—I. 
t0ME, May, ISSv, 

THERE are few books put so often into the 
bands of English and American visitors to 
Rome as Hawthorne’s ‘ Marble Faun,’ or, as it 
is more generally known here, ‘ Transforma 
tion,’ from the cheap and widely circulated 
‘Tauchnitz edition, which has followed the 
English title. Pilgrimages are made to what 
is now generally known as Hilda’s Tower; and 
when young ladies go to the Capuchin church 
to see the picture of Guido, they almost dread 
to find a dead monk laid out and bleeding from 
the nostrils. The book gives a strong im- 
pression of local color. 

Like every one else in America, I read the 
book soon after its first appearance, and was 
naturally struck by the mysteriousness and 
fancifulness of the story, which, in my igno- 
rance of Italy, seemed perfectly possible. I 
was deluded by this feigned impression of loca 
color; and as Ruskin and the other art teach- 
ers of the moment were then decrying Ra- 
phael and all the more modern Italian paint 
ers, we were inclined to agree with Hawthorne 
that nothing better could be done with many 
frescoes and paintings than to whitewash or 
burn them, without reflecting that the works 
of art thus devoted to destruction were those 
so highly praised by the pre-Raphaelite school. 
Twenty years later the book came into my 
hand one day at a hotel in Perugia. I had 
some dim remembrance of the scenes laid there; 
but when I found that there had been given to 
the cathedral a wonderfully beautiful facade 
which does not exist and never has been built, 
the book was impatiently thrown aside. It is 
plain enough that the front of the great church 
at Siena is meant, as it is described in the ro 
mance in almost the same words as in Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Italian Notebooks,’ and the error 
may be due to a freak of memory. 

Again, out of idle curiosity, | have read the 
book. But this time it amused me to make 
contemporaneously a study of all that is pub 
lished under Hawthorne’s name, including his 
‘ Notebooks’ as well as his various biographies. 
It is a sad confession to say that, after all, the 
book of his which I look back to with most 
affection, and which I have just learned that 
he chiefly wrote—‘ Peter Parley’s Universal 
History ’"—was not published with his name 

It is interesting to study the manner in which 





Hawthorne’s novels were made up: and for | 


this the materials are ample. Few authors 
have been so thoroughly exploited by their 


family as Hawthorne: it would seem as if | 


there were scarcely a scrap of his writing still 
remaining unpublished, except that, with a 
certain amount of deference to his feelings, 
some passages of his ‘ Notebooks’ have been 
omitted which would be of the greatest inte- 
rest to us, as they have admittedly been re 
written or used with slight changes as compo 
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nent parts of his finished works, t is impossi dent Pierce ever cave to his fi N 
ble to agree with his latest biographer that it | shirt of the consulate at Liverpx Phat | 
is idle and useless to study Hawthorne's life | ductive artistic power which bad 
and books in connection. Whatever may be | in the ‘ Blithedale Romance,’ ceased for al 
the case with his family, it is certainly not | time; and neither ‘Qur Old Home? nos 
true for us, that ‘if he had never written a | Marble Faun’ reached the level of the Ann ‘ 
line, he would still have possessed, as a human | novels. Hawthorne was greatest w 
being, scarcely less interest and impertance | native soil and writing about characters whos 
than he does now.” Nor has for us ‘bis |] nature he could understand +o ‘ 
literary phase seemed a phase only, and not lish life, notwithstanding its many 
the largest or most characteristic Indeed, ‘s of Was t 
for the world at large, this phase is the only | always one 1 " f 5 
important part of his life, and in general we | residence a f 
care to know only so much of his biography as | trips to of | ‘ and t 
throws light on his bogks. bility of many and interesting pusintal 
We wait with sympathetic impatience for the | he could never assimilate | t 
book of Mr. James Russell Lowell, who knew | hfe, nor even thoroug i . 
Hawthorne more or less intimately—-so far | English surroundings In Liv 
as one could really know him. Of what |] in a second-rate or even fifth rate boa 
has been published, the biography by his son | house, contining himself ly t 
Julian Hawthorne is too long and trivial, al- | of American s! aptains. A 
though it contains many interesting details. | London for months at a t uwovery 
The best thing, on the whole, is the approcia- | little of London society, even of its 
tive littke book of Mr. Henry James, which | coteries He himself felt his isola 
does, in some sense, justice—although many ; he several times mentions it ‘ t ‘ 
Americans say injustice—to Hawthorne’s sur- |] ever, as if it Were a praisew 
roundings during the first tiftvy years of his | and one to be proud of. Ina 
life the preced 
For a study of the composition of the tirst V a thost unamia 
two American romances the materials are | tine) scowled inhospitably frot abo 
scanty or have been withheld Che ideas of | Mantel piece, as if lignant that an A ‘ 
both plots come from old New England tradi should trv to make f 
tions, and the stories themselves are similar to And again, in his journa l to mvs 
those in *Twice-Told Tales’ and * Mosses from an ke a spv oratraitor wi 
Old Manse,’ although developed to far givater | and am conscious that I 
length and with more minuteness of detail in sympathy with tl al bev book 
We know also that Hawthorne, when he wrote | me in full fide: s¥impathy 
the ‘Scarlet Letter,’ was in a very gloomy | heart * Knoweth its own bitterness, and as 
state of mind, owing to his having recently | me, being a stranger andan al I 
been turned out of his position as Surveyor ¢ | dle not w tt \ vet llaw f 
the Salem Custom-house, This may aceount had two very od Englis ends, H v A 
in part for the sad tone of the book. The | Bright and Francis ! 
‘ House of the Seven Gables* was written In | hom, however, he} t t \ 
happier moments and amid brighter scenes— |  Itis absurd to say, w Haw xk 
the charming landscape of th Berkshir | t few Ar ams ev ved 
Hills. But even Lenox was not always pleas | ‘better equipped ¢ they s ps 
ing to him, for he says in a letter appreciating and enjoying what iay 
‘This is a horrible, horrible, hor-ri-bl j them.” Doubtless they had rea any | 
mate: one knows not, for ten minutes toget he | tt gh the absence f sions to T x 
whether he is too cool or too warm ; but s | to interest in anv book tay Haw 
é avs one or e other, a: the cons t i 
sult 2 age Bos distur oo . ihe shel gh . cy pore aoe wanes 
I detest it! 1 detest it! I detest it! 1 hate | ITNAIS 1S AS CUPIOUS AS kK of met 
Berksbire with my whole i would jev- | any love of literatur s graphy Do 
fully see its mountains laid ltrva tera! i hist a! associa ™ 
The ‘ Blithedale Romance’ was written, after | Prepared their imagination f ai it saliainaehaeaes 
another chat of resid t n West New |} what t v were al ft to sex but very ften 
vher as his son | eXternal circumstances interfered. This is es 
le ss compels a | Pecia ticeable in Italy 
man to write in self aft * The ba - und rhe rney, tly by sea, from Marseilles 
of the book is, of course r k Far wher to Rome was wretched Genoa seemed cheer 
Hawthorne spent a year as a participator less; Leghorn and Civita Vecchia were worse 
that absurd and fantastic socialist During the early part of the stav at Rome the 
ment. Much of t! ecbarm of the book is due |} weather was cold, though sun then rain 
te 2 in Miles Cover came on, and Hawthorne caught cold, and 
dale Hawthorne treate self ina humorous, | fiually had to sit shivering over a fire in hope 
semi-autobiographic wav—much as be bas done | ‘ f warmer weather Even after this he was 
in his private lett r anit n the introducti not comfortable nor hap, As he knew al 
to ‘Scarlet Letter.” In Zenobia we seem most no Italian, he could not enter into the life 
caret Fu as 8 f the people, and his daily walks through the 
“een iid | Streets of Rome and in the Campagna could 
f the great want of nly show him the outside of things. As his 
v J = s very wel] | 8on says, he cared less and sympathized less 
with Italy than he had done with Eng 
a and 
i! t ; Tes ak ah 
have struck them | ‘“ Upon Italy, however, his eyes rested with 
ture of things | no deeper sentiment than Lelongs to a respect 
vent the imagination | ful and intelligent curiosity. He had no per 





sonal stake in the matter ; whatever faults or 
erfections Italy might possess were merely 
phenomenal to him, not vital. The Italian 
genius had no affiliations with his own ; it was 
objective to his mind—something to examine 
and speculate about, not intuitively to appre 
regretted that Presi- ' bend. The Italian people might be what they 
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chose, and do what they liked ; his equanimity 
would remain undisturbed.” 

The journey from Rome to Florence was an 
agreeable change, and he wrote in his diary : 

‘‘T absolutely walk on the smooth stones of 
Florence for the mere pleasure of walking ; 
and, warm as the weather is getting to be, I 
never feel that inclination to sink down in a 
heap and never stir again, which was my dull 
torment and misery as long as I stayed at 

tome, I hardly think there can be a place in 
the world where life is more delicious for its 
own simple sake than here,” 

Part of that summer and autumn he spent 
at the Villa Montauto, on the hill of Bello- 
sguardo, which has one of the most beautiful 
views of the neighborhood, looking on one side 
over and beyond Florence towards Vallom. 
brosa, and on the other over the valley of 
the Arno far off towards Pistoia. It was so 
near as to enable him to walk into Florence 
almost daily. Scarcely had he returned 
to Rome when one of his daughters was 
taken down with Roman fever, and for four 
months he was too anxious and despairing 
to enjoy the life of Rome, Perhaps from his 
ignorance of the language, Hawthorne appa- 
rently made no Italian acquaintances, and, with 
few exceptions, seems to have known no one 
outside the American and English colonies. 
He saw something of Mr. W. W. Story and 
something of the Brownings; had occasional 
glimpses of Mrs, Jameson, Miss Bremer, T. A. 
Trollope, Gibson, and Read, as well as of pass- 
ers-by such as Mr. Bryant, of whom he always 
speaks very harshly; Mr. Hamilton Fish, Mr. 
John P. Kennedy, and his old friend ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce. But his chief intimate friends 
were apparently a few American painters and 
sculptors, such as Brown and Thompson at 
Rome and Powers at Florence. Yet, although 
these sufliced to interest him and helped him to 
pass the time, he saw their shortcomings and 
felt their inferiority. Of one of them he wrote, 
and the description is applicable to more than 
one: 

‘*Mr. —— has now been ten years in Italy, 
and after all this time he is entirely American 
in everything but the most external surface of 
his manners; scarcely Europeanized or much 
modified even in that. He is a native of ——, 
but had his early breeding in New York, and 
might, for any polish that I can discern in him, 
still be a country shopkeeper in the interior of 
New York State or New England. How 
strange! For one expects to find the polish, 
the close grain and white purity of marble in 
the artist who works in that noble material; 
but after all he handles clay, and, judging by 
the specimens I have seen here, is apt to be 
clay—not of the finest—himself.” 

He saw through ali their little quarrels and 
jealousies, and remarks once: “ I repeat these 
things only as another instance how invariably 
every sculptor uses his chisel and mallet to 
smash and deface the marble work of every 
other,” 

Mrs. Hawthorne had some notions of art. 
She had dallied with brush and pencil, and had 
once ‘copied so perfectly a highly finished 
landscape of Allston that (as Ellery Channing 
said), being framed alike, when the two pictures 
were seen together even Franklin Dexter did 
not know which was which.” Having, there- 
fore, some notions of art, her great delight in 
Italy was to visit the galleries and study the 
pictures, trying, like so many others who can 
be seen there nowadays, to discover their in- 
ward meaning, but not perhaps always suc- 
ceeding. Hawthorne, on the contrary, had 
not the least feeling for art. There are per- 
sons who by experience and hard work can be- 
come good judges of pictures and learn to tell 
copies from originals; can even get to appreci- 
ate the possibilities of an artist from his early 
attempts, and whose ‘opinion, therefore, as 
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connoisseurs, is worth having. These in the 
end must get to be fond of pictures, if only in 
a technical way, although in point of fact 
they are only a finer kind of tea-tasters and 
wine-tasters. Hawthorne had not even this 
quality, but, because he thought it was his 
duty, he dragged himself wearily through 
miles of picture galleries, though admitting to 
himself that it was a great trial, as he could 
never take in more than a few objects at a 
time. Sculpture he thought he could appre- 
ciate, but he disliked the nude. ‘‘ I do not al- 
together see the necessity of ever sculpturing 
another nakedness. Man is no longer a naked 
animal; his clothes are aspatural to him as his 
skin, and sculptors have no more right to un- 
dress him than to flay him.” But as to pic- 
tures he was in a hopeless state of confusion. 
He wanted the colors all strong, bright, and 
fresh, and even then they often lacked the 
charm of being in brilliant frames; just as he 
thought that the mosaic of the ‘‘ Transfigura- 
tion” must give a better representation of 
Raphael’s idea than the original picture in its 
present state, and just as he preferred the 
churches which had the most gaudy interiors of 
colored and polished marbles. While admit- 
ting his ignorance, he was somewhat astonish- 
ed at Mrs. Jameson, who took him on a drive 
one day. 

‘She says that she can read a picture like a 
page of a book; in fact, without perhaps as- 
suming more taste and judgment than really 
belong to her, it was impossible not to perceive 
that she gave her companion no credit for 
knowing one single simplest thing about art. 
Nor, on the whole, dol think she underrated 
me; the only mystery is how she came to be 
so well aware of my ignorance on artistical 
points.” E. 8. 


Correspondence. 





STILL ANOTHER. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: A large audience was assembled in the 
Sanders Theatre at Cambridge on the 27th of 
June, to listen to an address by the Hon. 
Edward J. Phelps, our late Minister to Eng- 
land, before the Harvard Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. Sharing in the privi- 
lege, I was impressed with the fact that the 
whole discourse formed one long premise to the 
conclusion of which your readers are so tired. 

Mr. Phe!ps says that foreign affairs should be 
kept out of party politics, for which domestic 
affairs furnish a more than sufficient field; that 
foreign policy should be firm and cousistent, 
which it canuot be while it is the sport of 
changing parties, instancing the important 
case of the Fisheries Treaty rejected in the 
Senate by a strict party vote. He says, again, 
that other first-class Powers have ambassadors, 
while we have only ministers plenipotentiary 
and envoys extraordinary, who are regarded 
in the diplomatic hierarchy as only of the 
second rank, so that our men have to take 
lower places, and only second-class men are, 
as a rule, sent to us in exchange. He says 
that it is unworthy of a nation as great and 
rich as ours that diplomatic posts can be 
held only by men rich enough and willing 
to draw largely on their private resources; 
and, moreover, that while other first-class 
Powers furnish official residences for their 
Ministers, our Government leaves even Minis- 
ters to Great Britain to find lodgings as best 
they can. Obvious personal reasons prevented 
him from referring to the greatest disgrace of 
all, namely, that foreign embassies should be 
distributed as rewards for the services of party 
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politicians—a practice to which, in his case as 
well as in others, Mr. Cleveland made a happy 
exception. 

The explanation of all this is perfectly sim- 
ple. Foreign affairs are especiallv the business 
of executive administration, but Congress 
has taken possession of administration, and re- 
duced the Executive to impotence except in 
obedience to its commands. Congress is com- 
posed of local men, each of whom cares only 
for his own constituents and his own seat, and 
little or nothing for the national interest; or, 
if he does care, can do nothing about it, and, if 
he should attempt to, would only injure his 
party standing. No man can lift his voice in 
Congress who in any way Officially represents 
the nation. How can a purely national inte- 
rest be expected to receive any attention ? Con- 
gress cares nothing what becomes of foreign 
ministers or of the national dignity abroad. It 
only knows that, such as they are, these places 
are good enough to stimulate the best party 
work at home. While ready to take fat sala- 
ries for its members, and to distribute with 
both hands pensions which are supposed to se- 
cure local popularity, it is so jealous of the 
Executive as to starve and pinch it in every 
possible way, knowing full well that it has no 
voice even for remonstrance. Much as it is 
needed in every department, in none more than 
foreign affairs is it imperative that the high 
executive officials should be heard in Congress 
before the country. Mr. Phelps praises the 
English because in foreign affairs they give up 
party discord and support the Government of 
the time. That is merely because they have 
somebody outside of party who stands for 
foreign affairs, Here nobody but party repre- 
sents anything. 

In this connection I may refer to the letter of 
your correspondent Ernest Bruncken. He ad- 
mits that the Legislature has taken possession 
of and abuses the whole power of government, 
and suggests as a remedy that we should have 
a separate body, elected solely for administra- 
tive purposes. But this idea embodies two 
principles which are perfectly fatal to good ad- 
ministration—a numerous body with separately 
elected members. Instead of one set of com- 
mittees, with anarchy, confusion, and intrigue, 
we should have two. All the secrecy, lobby 
work, and intirmity of purpose, with the ab- 
sence of all responsibility, would be just doubled. 
If it is wanted to see how such a bedy, intrust- 
ed with executive power, would work, there 
is a plenty of examples in the school commit- 
tees of cities and towns, And, after all, the 
legislative body would get the upper hand, be- 
cause that branch is always the strongest 
which holds the purse. What is the need of any 
such expedient ? We have already an ideal ad- 
ministrative organization—a President elected 
by the whole people, a Cabinet of individual 
heads of departments appointed by him, and 
down through the one hundred and twenty 
thousand or so of offices, single men in every 
post, and all radiating from the President. 
Nothing could be more perfect, and to this is 
owing the incomparable superiority of the 
Federal Administration over that of any State 
or city. The reason that it fails at all is be- 
cause it is paralyzed by the usurpation of Con- 
gress. The Executive has no initiative, no 
guidance of policy, no power of appeal to his 
constituents, no weapon of defence. He has to 
feed out the offices'to suit his masters of the 
party machine—except so far as the power of 
appointment is taken out of his hands by an ir- 
responsible commission—and has to sit idly by 
while Congress carries on its schemes of local 
and private interest, with the poor privilege of 
veto if they get quite too outrageous, 
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The way to meet the overgrown power of 
Congress is to set the Executive on his feet, and 
let him stand or fall by his own strength. 

G. 
Boston, July 4, 1889. 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM IN 1829 





To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: An interesting illustration of your re- 
cent editorial on ‘‘ Rotation and the Presiden- 
cy” has just come to my notice. A biography 
of Joseph Duncan, fifth Governor of Illinois, 
has lately been written by his daughter, a resi 
dent of this city, and published in the Fergus 
Historical Series, Chicago. The 
riched by many extracts from Governor Dun- 
can’s diary, from which | quote the following : 

“ March 6, 1820. Governor Kinney and E. 
J. W. wish me to request the removal of cer- 
tain oflicers from office, which I declined, as | 
am opposed to removing competent and worthy 
men on account of a mere difference of opi 
nion. They appeared to be dissatisfied, but 
that will make no ditference in my conduct, as 
such a course would be adverse to all my no 
tions of propriety.” 

“March 7, 1820. Kane, McLean, and myself 
went into McLean’s room to consult about ap- 
pointments, in the event of remova!s or vacan- 
cies. McLean and myself opposed removals, 
except for some good cause, other than politi- 
cal.” 

It 
ernor Dunean’s led to his final break with Jack- 
son and his support of Clay for the Presidency 
in 1832, Illinois polities would be in a more 
hopeful condition to-day if politicians had 
more of Governor Duncan’s independence and 
sturdy integrity, and more appreciation of the 
true character of public office as a public trust. 

Epwakpb B, CLArp. 
NVILLE. 


book is en- 





is well known that these views of Gov 
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WITCH-BURNING. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: I notice, in your charming review of 
Valera’s ‘Cartas Americanas,’ the following 
sentence: ‘‘ While we [i. e., the New England 
colonists] were still in our witch-burning stage, 
Chili was laying the foundations,” ete. This 
accusation of witch-burning is very often 
brought against the Puritans, and is generally 
received as true, but I have a strong impression 
that no ‘* witch” was ever burned in New Eng 
land, although at the period referred to they 
‘vere so put to death in the mother country. | 
believe that they were hanged in New Eng 
land, which was assuredly bad enough, but a 
long way removed from burning. 

Can you or any of your readers to whose at- 
tention this may come, give authoritative in 
formation on this point?) My own impression 
does not amount to knowledge.— Yours, 


F. D. H. 


WASHINGTON, July 4, 1889. 





{We used the phrase somewhat loosely, } 
without meaning to assert as an historic fact 
the occurrence in question. That our Puri 
tan forefathers were in that ‘‘stage,”’ 
think cannot be questioned ; and if burning 
had seemed to 
venient as hanging in the 
they would not have been deterred by the 
cruelty of the punishment. On September 
22, 1681, ten years before the witchcraft 


mania, two negroes were executed for 


we 


them as efticacious or « 


case of witches 


r ars 
in Boston—the man hanged, the woma: 
(whose incendiarism had been attended wi 
loss of life) burnt to death. As late as Sep 
tember 18, 1755, and in Cambridge, Mass., 
two other negrves wer i 


> , 1 ¢ 
> executed for po 


is 


‘The 


ing their master—the man hanged, the wo 
man burnt to death. (See Paige’s ‘ History 
p. 217.) It would not be 
rm that not a decade passed 


Nation. 


f Cambridge,’ 
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iki 


0 
hazardous to a 
from the date last mentioned to the outbreak 
of the civil war without one or more slave 
burnings in some part of the country, North 
or South, The last which we hapven to re 
eall took place in Georgia in October, 1860 
Ep. Nation | 


PHONETICS AND SPELLING REFORM 
To THE Eprror oF THe NATION: 

Mead, in the 
Nation of June 6, says, with regard to spelling, 
that ‘* 
reform is the inability to reach settled conclu- 
are Is 
That practically pho 


Sir: Your correspondent, Mr. 
no inconsiderable obstacle in the way of 


sions as to what sounds in question.” 
this really an obstacle / 
netic methods of spelling are used in German 
and Italian would seem to indicate that, the re 
form once accomplished, there are no difticul- 
ties found on this aceount, for there can hardly 
be greater differences in the pronunciation of 
Yet in these 


countries the children are, we may fairly say, 


English than of these languages. 


saved years in education, and the problem of 
the mitigation of illiteracy is a very ditferent 


one from what it is with us, 


To a German or an Italian the alphabet rey 
resents the sounds used by him in his ordinary 
speech, and the question as to local ditferences 
in pronunciation is not necessarily raised at all, 
any more than it is with us by the methods of 
indicating pronunciation used in our standard 
dictionaries, These dictionaries, it would seem, 
form just the sort of standard of pronunciation 
necessary for a phonetic spelling. They do not 
tell us to pronounce a word as a native London 
New Yorker pronounces it, but tell us 


h of the (let us say) thirty-five sounds of 


er or 
whic 
our ordinary speech we shall use in uttering it. 
For example, let us say, ‘* Pronounce the vowel 
of yackt 
It is true, the dictionaries differ somewhat, and 
But 


differences of spelling exist now, especially as 


as youdo the o of not, ddd, resolve 
some differences of spelling would result 


between England and America, and cause 
so far I know. Why 


any more than di f 


t pronunela 





ditticul ties, as should 


they tlerences 0 


tion ! 


The advantages of a reform in the spelling 


would accrue chiefly to children and the illite 


rate, and to foreigners attempting to learn Eng 
to be 


yn, so that the outlook, 





lish, and these are classes not likely soon 


heard from on 


the questk 


it would seem, is not promising, it not being a 


moral question, like the abolition of slavery 


But do not let us raise difficulties that do not 
exist. 
tT seem franca th the Anglos wr > 
t seems strange that the Angio-Saxon race, 
so far ahead of the rest of the world in some 


respects, 


al mat 
Amerikaner 


and especially in 


ters (even the Germans say, ‘** Die 
, 














sind so praktisch ! yet allow the slow-going 
Continental nations to get ahead of th in 
sue! things as spellir the 
adopti f the metric system of weighi and 
measuring, as well as, in the case of England, 
the matter of a decimal currency. Shades of 
the Revolutionary Fathers! Can it be that a 
i despotism that will force men to seek 
their best interests, has its advantages after 
Respectfully, R. M. Bei 
LLIN ne 24, 188 
NEPOS FOR STUDENTS 
To THE Eprror oF Tre Nation: 
Sin: The subject of elementary education 
has be r gm attention throughout 
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this country for the past few vears tha Ver 
before. Much has been done, anc is st ry 
to make the school course n a 
the mental faculties, but a broad y } 
manizing influence as w it As ‘ 
recognized end to fill, no less than t 
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Notes. 
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Charles L. Webster & Co. have in prepara- 
tion, by Alfred R. Conkling, the ‘ Life and 
Letters of Roscoe Conkling, and ‘A Yankee 
atthe Court of King Arthur,’ by Mark Twain 

Ginn & Co, publish next month ‘ The Irregu- 
lar Verbs of Attic Prose; their Forms, Promi- 
nent Meanings, and Important Compounds, to- 
gether with Lists of Related Words and Eng- 
lish Derivatives,’ by Addison Hogue, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Mississippi. 

‘The same publishers have just added to their 
“Classics for Children” series ‘ The Two Great 
Retreats of History’ and ‘Tom Brown at Rug- 
by.’ Xenophon’s retreat and Napoleon’s from 
Moscow, after Grote and the Comte de Ségur, 
are the two in question in the former volume. 
Both narratives are moderately annotated, and 
it would have been well if the foreign proper 
names used by the French author had been 
given an un-French form, on some consistent 
principle of transliteration, The attemptseems 
to have been made, but it is not successful, 
Dombrowna, Malo- 
Jaroslavetz, Mojaisk, Louja, are certain to be 
mispronounced by children (and by most adults, 
for that matter). Rostopchin may not prove a 
stumbling-biock, but elsewhere we have Tchitch- 
akoff. Though it is the fashion to praise 
‘Tom Brown’ as a great aid in the formation 
of a manly character, we are not aware that it 
has been previously edited for schools, and by 
a woman. Clara Weaver Robinson does not 
name the ‘‘few passages . . . omitted from 
the original text, in the belief that it will thus 
be better adapted for the use of American 
schoolboys,” but, by retaining the chapter on 


Kowno, Borowsk, Twer, 


Tom’s fight with ‘the Slogger,” she has been 
reduced to the necessity of making a glossary of 
the slang of the prize-ring. Moreover, she 
preserves this choice vocabulary in an index 
to the notes, 

Three volumes in the so-called ‘ Student’s 
> are on our table. 
They are published in Boston by Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, and are ali edited by mem- 
bers of the corps of female instructors at Wel- 
lesley College. Their aim is to assist in pre- 
paring for college examinations in accordance 
with the entrance requirements adopted by the 


Series of English Classics’ 


Association of New England Colleges. The 
texts are Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Mariner,” Ma- 


caulay’s Essay on Lord Clive, and Webster’s 
Bunker Hill oration. The editing is on the 
whole commendable, but one smiles at the open- 
ing questions—‘‘How much does the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner’ mean? Is it true, as is ingeniously 
argued by a contributor to the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy (July, 1880), that this 
poem embodies a complete system of Christian 
theology, presenting ‘the Fall from the inno- 
cence of ignorance, from the immediacy of 
natural faith; and the return, through the me- 
diation of sin and doubt, to conscious virtue and 
belief? ?” 

Another of those text-books intended for 
East Indian students is Rowe and 
Webb's edition of ‘ Essays Written in the In- 
tervals of Business,’ by Arthur Helps (Macmil- 
lan). The notes are so often beneath the intel- 
ligence of any one whose vernacular is Eng- 


Messrs. 


lish, that they may be disregarded by those 
would profit by the text itself. The 
mere republication is a good thing, whether 
one regards the author's style or his high mo- 
rality. 

We can further recommend to teachers, as an 
aid in English instruction, the ‘ Political Ora- 
tions, from Wentworth to Macaulay,’ edited by 
William Clark for the ‘ Camelot 
London: Walter Scott It contains specimens 
of Wentworth, Cromwell, Chatham, Burke, 
Grattan, Pitt, Erskine, Fox, O'Connell, and 


who 


” 


Series 
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Macaulay, We 
may as well mention here, too, the latest vo- 
lumes of the “ Carisbrooke Library,” edited by 
Prof. Henry Morley (Geo. Routledge & Sons). 
One is ‘ The Earlier Life and the Chief Earlier 
Works of Daniel Defoe’; the other Gower's 
‘ Confessio Amantis,’ ‘* popularized,” with the 
accentuation marked. 

Mr. G. H. Wilson, Boston, brings out in a 
sixth volume his * Musical Year-book of the 
United States,’ for the past season, Itis a very 
useful record of programmes and perform- 
ances and of much else besides, with an index 
to the compositions enumerated. 

The July Bulletin of the Hatch Experiment 
Station of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege has a timely application to household 
pests, from the Buffalo moth or carpet beetle 
to ants, with identification and suggested re- 
medies. 

A photographie illustration or two one now 
expects with each number of Appalachia (Bos- 
ton: W. B. Clarke & Co.). The May issue has 
two views of Sierra Blanca, in the Rocky 
Mountains, accompanying a clever account of 
the partial ascent of that peak, by Mr. Charles 
KE. Fay. Other papers are on the Alpine flora 
of Colorado and the glaciation of mountains in 
New England and New York. 

The late Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly is com- 
memorated at length by the friendly band of 
M. Octave Uzanne in Le Livre for June, and 
an etched portrait of this ‘‘excentrique” and 
‘* Due de Brunswick de la littérature” (in the 
popular estimation) is the solitary pictorial 
adornment of the number. 

For the fourth time M. Jules Lemaitre, the 
most delightful of French critics, the most 
amusing, and not the least learned or the least 
acute, has gathered into a volume his scattered 
studies, which he still sends forth under the 
title of ‘Les Contemporains: Etudes et Por- 
traits Littéraires’ (Paris: Lecéne & Oudin; New 
York: F. W.  Christern), although chief 
among the subjects of his criticism on the pre- 
sent occasion are Stendhal, Baudelaire, Mé- 
rimée, Lamartine, and George Sand. But, 
better than any of these, it seems to us, are the 
two papers in which M. Lemaitre analyzes the 
quality of Victor Hugo’s poetry, and points out 
that the title of Thinker, with which the poet 
was prone to deck himself, is perhaps that to 
which he has least claim. The critic draws at- 
tention to the penury of ideas from which Hugo 
suffered, and to the extraordinary opulence 
and variety of the literary forms in which he 
could clothe the few ideas he had. The first of 
M. Lemaitre’s papers was published while 
Hugo was yet alive, and it was perhaps the 
first note of the inevitable reaction against the 
excessive veneration of the author of the 
‘Misérables.’ M. Lemaitre has also included 
in this volume the two essays on M. Daudet’s 
‘L’Immortel’ contributed to the Débats last 
summer, 

Ibsen’s ‘fA Doll’s House” and ‘ Spectres ” 
have just been translated into French, ‘‘ La 
Maison de Poupée” and ‘ Les Revenants,” 
with a preface by M. Edouard Rod, the acute 
M. Rod contributes a sober ap- 
preciation of Ibsen’s dramatic works, which ne 
esteems as highly assome more perfervid ad- 
mirers, The book is unfortunately disfigured 
by a repellent portrait of the Norwegian dra- 
matist. 

Refreshing it is to read about Goethe when a 
man of the late F. Th. Vischer’s calibre has 
something to say about him. His son Robert 
has collected and recently published in ‘ Altes 
und Neues, Neue Folge’ (Stuttgart: Bonz; New 
York: B, Westermann & Co.) Vischer’s contri- 
butions to periodicals, speeches, and other mi- 
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nor essays, covering a wide range of subjects 
and the years 1847 to 1887. The fifty pages of 
‘* Kleine Beitrige zur Characteristik Goethe's” 
are worth five volumes of the Goethe Jahrbuch, 
the tenth volume of which has just been distri- 
buted to the members of the otherwise pros- 
perous Goethe Society at Weimar. Thearidity 
of the new volume keeps pace with its size. 
What a pity the old ‘“#sthetiker” could not 
have enlivened the pages of the Jahrbuch with 
some such kleine Beitrdge. 

The members of the Natural History Society 
in St. Petersburg have decided to publish a 
semi-monthly journal, after the form of the 
Biologisches Centralblatt, to meet the need for 
articles in Russian. Hitherto, two-thirds of 
the German zo(logical journals have been filled 
with Russian work, but the tendency is grow- 
ing ever greater to publish in Russian and to 
found a national scientific literature and termi- 
nology. In connection with this, the manage- 
ment of the reports of current literature pub- 
lished at the Naples Station has refused to print 
in future, beginning with this year, any ac- 
count of works issued in Russian, Polish, Hun- 
garian, and ‘‘other barbarous tongues.” There- 
fore, this new journal will contain reviews of 
Russian literature in all departments of biolo- 
gy, also of prominent foreign works, more gene- 
ral articles (but always of a strictly scientific 
character), and independent special contribu- 
tions, which will form the foundation of the 
publication. 

A volume recently published in Russia by 
the Geographical Society contains 676 songs, 
adapted to the various seasons of the year, and 
collected by Miss Zenaide Radtchenko in the 
southernmost part of the Government of Mchi- 
lev, where it adjoins the Governments of Minsk 
and Tchernigoff. The locality is a curious one 
from the fact that the White Russians who in- 
habit it differ considerably from the general 
character of their tribe, both in their language, 
which has lost certain White-Russian pecu- 
liarities, in their customs, and in the contents of 
their songs, which reflect both Little and Great 
Russian. All these points are explained by the 
author in her introduction. A small collection 
of White-Russian proverbs is joined toit. She 
has furnished about 200 musical motives. 
Some of the songs have suffered from being 
influenced by the modern songs, the oldest be- 
ing the most poetical and melocious ; the mo- 
dern songs—factory, soldier, and street songs 
—are vulgar in both words and air. 

There are strong reasons for believing that 
Mr. Henry F. Waters has discovered the 
parentage of Roger Williams, The July num- 
ber of the New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register, which has unavoidably been 
delayed, will contain the result, of Mr. Waters’s 
researches on this subject. The persons sup- 
posed to be his parents were residents of Lon- 
don, and not of Wales nor of Cornwall. The 
same number of the Register will contain two 
letters of Williams’s, never before printed, 
written a few years before his coming to New 
England. He was then the private chaplain of 
a prominent Puritan family. It is probable 
that his early objections to the ceremonies 
prevented him from holding a living in Eng- 
land. He mentions having received the offer 
of two livings and a New England call. 


—Dr. Mackay’s ‘Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch’ (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) was intended 
as a guide to Burns and Scott, but it grew upon 
his bands. There was room for such a work, 
and so far as definitions of words and illustra- 
tion by quotations go, Dr, Mackay’s book will 
fill it, but the unwary reader needs to be cau 
tioned against following the author as an ely- 
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We have to do with a genu 
ine keltomaniac, who thinks that ‘ philology 
is, at the best, but a blind and groping science,” 
and who etymologizes as follows: ‘ The true 
origin of the word ‘* Angles’ is the 
Gaelic an, the definite article, and qaidh 


mologieal guide. 


Keltic or 





which the dh are not pronounced), which signi- 
fies the ‘Gael,’ or the Celfs; whence An-yael, 
and not Angle.” After that we are ready for 
anything, and we are not disappointed. The 
author aflirms ‘‘ that there is no real founda 
tion for the confident statement that the name 
of * Angles’ was ever borne by or known to 
; that the epithet ‘** An 
was not Pe 
half of the eighteenth cen- 
and that ‘‘ the southern Fnglish 
German as they think 
of the 


knowledge of 


any German tribes” 
glo-Saxon’ known 
until the second 
tury ”; 
are not half so much 
themselves,” and same sort. 
A little practical the North 
umbrian dialect and its descendant, the North 
ern dialect of Middle English, would have aid 
ed the author’s etymologizing, for he perceives 
that “Scotch is for the most part Old Eng- 
lish.” An appendix on “ Lest Seotch and Eng- 
lish Preterites,” 
caution, a ‘‘ Collection of Scottish Proverbs,” 
and a ‘* List of Scottish Writers,” 
work. 


Tmhore 


which, too, must be read with 


complete the 


—Our noticeof Prof. Calvin Thomas's edition 
of Goethe’s ‘ Tasso’ (Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co.) has been somewhat unreasonably delayed, 
but assuredly not for of 
based on knowledge of its constant 
months. It has itself 
serviceable. The text has been prepared with 


lack appreciation, 
use for 
many proved highly 
extreme care, important variants being given 
in Appendix ii. brief but 
handy bibliography. The notes upon difficult 
passages are to the point and truly helpful 

that they are not mere crutches to the 
halt and the In some places we think 
the editor has been too chary of them, notably 
in the quarrel scene between Tusso and An 


Appendix i is 


a 


is, 


lame. 


instances we take 
exception to his interpretation. Thus we do 
not believe that in verse 30 Goethe 
ing the blue haze of Sicily. The 
leisen is rather to be construed as an adverb, 


tonio. And in one or two 


is deserib- 
adjective 
leise, and the line is to be read: ‘‘ The snow of 
the distant mountains is slowly melting” 
literally, evaporating). The 
$44) should be cancelled, the word being 
used in its common sense of iteration, 
ever.’ The introduction is a careful discussion 


more 


note upon wenn 
ve 


* when 





of the drama, its characters, and their rela- 
tions to Goethe and his Weimar life. Nothing 
the 
One feels through 


could be more scholarly in its tone and at 
same time less dryasdust. 
out that the editor reads his Goethe aright. 
At page xviii we think that ** 
would be better expressed by 


citizen class ~ 
‘burgher’ or 
bourgeois, and the assertion there made con 
cerning Goethe’s female friends ignores too 
bluntly Fri. v. Klettenberg and the Countess 


Stollberg, and the La Roche family. Besides, 


Lili’s family scarcely rated themselves as 
Goethe's equals; they rather looked down upon 
him. Some few misprints (none serious) will 


be corrected, we are assured, in a second edi 
Would it 


QQ 


tion now in press, not be better to 
set up 2742 


and the usual Cotta editions so treat it. 
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In ‘ Hamersly’s Complete Army : \ 
Register,’ ISSS, as well as in a former edition 


Fort Osage (p. 147) is described as “On tt 


e 


Missouri River, at the mouth of the Osagi 

River in Jackson County, Missouri.” This d 

scription is divided against itself, for the moutt 
the Osage River is not at all in 


t forins the boundalr 


uu 


The 
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ation. 
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Missouri. In IStl Brackenridge (p. 217), though | bled him, head and trunk, inte a twask 
in a hurry, spent thirteen days in boating up | sent him off atasmarttrott 
the Missouri from the mouth of the Osage to ifter this, had refused t , , 
Fort Osage. The post really took its name | f his last wishes, t e! t1 
from the fact that the lodges of the Little | examine his body in t! t t f 
Osage tribe, sixty in numl were within it might seen we sav, to a Nat 
gunshot of the fort. On the day Brackenridge: this last seruple was not w t ‘ 
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camping. Fort Osage was more than twice as | some rudeness, the cervical verte vofa''s 
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the time of the execution of Prado, last Decem me as tl dea st Sy 
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ne Commis cI Se ee | and they may Lsome explanati ft i 
not insist upon his demand, out of rard, he | ; ’ , 
wa einen ema € regard, he | doubted animus displayed in the book. Ha 
says, for the Abbé Faure given bis | anything appeared in any book LeWspaper 
word to Géomayv, but be earnestly | P : 
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to find so eminent a man as Mr. Froude con- 
verted to one’s views.” Now, by Mr. Froude’s 
own showing, he ‘‘ did” Hayti by spending an 
hour ashore at Jacmel, and perhaps one or two 
hours at Port-au-Prince, and he harks back to 
the original authority. ‘‘ I could not,” he says, 
‘‘expect that I, on a flying visit, could see 
deeper into the truth than Sir Spenser St, John 
has seen” (‘English in the West Indies,’ pp. 127, 
128). Froude quotes St. John, and St. John 
quotes Froude, and that’s how it’s done, as the 
sleight-of-hand man says when he successfully 
performs the trick. 

A common inaccuracy in historical refer- 
ence distinguishes both writers. The very first 
sentence in the first chapter of ‘The Black 
Republic’ attributes to an English admiral 
and George IIL. the story of the crumpling of 
a sheet of paper by way of giving a present- 
ment of the conformation of Hayti, which 
story is told of Columbus and Isabella with re- 
gard to Jamaica. Again, just as Mr. Froude, 
when on his jaunt to Jamaica, ‘‘ declined to be 
taken over sugar mills,” so, when, in 1873, a 
Haytian proprietor invited Sir Spenser St. 
John to spend a fortnight with him in the 
country, promising to show the enemy who 
was writing a book ‘‘all the superstitious 
practices of the negroes,” did her Majesty’s 
present Minister to Mexico throw away a 
golden opportunity. ‘‘I regret,” he says, ‘1 
did not accept ; at all events I should not have 
been called upon to witness a murder, and 
might have seen something new” (pp. 207, 
208). Surely, Sir Spenser here writes himself 
down as fathering many statements about the 
superstitious practices of the Haytians of 
which he has had no personal observation. 

Aware, as he tells us, that people are so little 
interested in Hayti that books fall flat ‘‘ unless 
they amuse their readers by caricatures of the 
people” (p. 254), Sir Spenser St. John does not 
fail to treat his readers to any and every story 
that will tell against the Black Republic. Like 
most spiteful people, our author can be very 
amusing, and professional diners-out will find 
in his pages some droll and mirth-provoking 
anecdotes, told without any regard whatever 
for the feelings of others. In fact, it is clear 
that the ex-Minister te Hayti was far too supe- 
rior a sort of person for the place where his lot 
was cast. His feelings were no doubt the same 
as those of his predecessor, Sir Charles Wyke, 
who had been heard to exclaim, ‘t Confound 
Christopher Columbus! If he had not dis- 
covered America, I should not have been here.” 
Both these ungrateful diplomatists seem to 
have overlooked the fact that, but for the dis- 
covery of Hayti, they might have lacked em- 
ployment—for a while, at all events, 

Sprung from a servile revolt, and cut off by 
the necessities of the case from the elevating 
influence of a civilized government in its midst, 
the birth of the Haytian nation was undoubt- 
edly premature. Withsuch a disadvantage at 
the outset, is it wonderful that the country 
should so often have been afflicted with civil 
As if, however, poor Hayti had not 
enough troubles of ber own making, the atti- 
tude of France towards the little state has 
been one of bullying mastery. Sir Spenser 
St. John says (pp. 86, 87) that the French 
agents, even after the independence of the Re- 
public had been recognized, affected to treat 
Hayti as a dependency until the debt exacted 
by France should have been paid. He adds, 
further on, that this heavy debt imposed’ on 
Hayti by France nearly sixty years ago has 
been the principal cause of the financial em- 
barrassments of the Republic (p, 30). And yet, 
despite all our author's gloomy forebodings, if 
the financial conditiomof Hayti be taken as a 


war ? 
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standard to try her by, what do we find’ On 


page 387 of ‘ The Black Republic’ we observe the 


budget for 1885-1886. Its figures show current 
expenditure estimated at £670,748, and current 
revenue at £1,068,842. From the latter there 
is a deduction of £398,081 for ‘‘ payments of 
instalments of differents.” To those of us who 
had not entertained the idea that Hayti paid 
her debts, this large amount seems a bighly 
creditable endeavor to wipe off old scores. Then, 
when we go into the detailed headings of the 
expenditure, we find that, of the gross sum of 
£670,748 required, no less than £116,356 is set 
down for public instruction, while £52,700 is 
asked for justice, and £11,275 for public wor- 
ship. The other items are: foreign affairs £14,- 
845, finance and commerce £86,804, war £152,- 
689, interior £163,579, agriculture £42,495, 
Even in highly civilized countries a budget of 
this kind would be deemed respectable, and es- 
pecially so where internal strife had for years 
been rife, although Nir Spenser believes the 
mass of the people cared little except for tran- 
quillity (p. 113). Hayti will in time emerge from 
the stage in which public questions are fought 
out with the sword instead of, as with us, with 
the pen. A little country that has already pro- 
duced a Boyer and a Geffrard is not without 
hope of giving birth to a statesman who shall 
in due course make his country an orderly and 
prosperous State. 

As Sir Spenser St. John’s fame is founded 
upon his “ show-up” of Hayti, in ‘The Black 
Republic,’ let us now consider the very serious 
charges which he has formulated against the 
inhabitants with regard to human sacrifices 
and cannibalism. With regard to the practice 
of Vaudoux, pure and simple, that is to say, the 
superstitions of heathenism, there would be 
reason for surprise if this were not the case, It 
was from a seething mass of barbarism that the 
Haytian nation originally sprang, and, as our 
author states (p. 149), ‘‘ there are still many ne- 
groes in Hayti who were born in Africa, being 
principally the remains of certain cargoes of 
slaves which English cruisers captured and 
landed among their free brethren.” Then, as 
he tells us elsewhere, the Roman Catholic 
priests in many cases, up to the time of his go- 
ing to serve in Hayti, were worse than useless. 
They led disreputable lives. In the country 
parts of the Republic the inhabitants are more 
or less heathen, with a slight veneer of Roman 
Catholicism. But Sir Spenser St. John tells 
the world that there has of late years been 
engrafted upon the original Vaudoux prac- 
tices the horrible rite of human sacrifice. 
In substantiation of his statements, he gives 
extracts from newspapers, for the most 
part, and his authority for one case, which 
he describes with dramatic effect, was the 
Archbishop of Port-au-Prince, who told the 
story at his own dinner-table, The odd thing 
about the story is, that the young priest 
from whom the Archbishop had learned the 
details was seated at the same table, but, so 
far as the book shows, never an inquiry did the 
author address to him upon the subject. In 
support of his charge of cannibalism, Sir 
Spenser tells of divers mysterious cases found- 
ed upon hearsay evidence. He has, moreover, 
one clear case, for which eight persons were 
executed on the 13th of February, 1864. The 
hideous details of this case are fully set forth 
in the book (pp. 210to221). But all Americans 
are not desperadoes because there have been 
Chicago Anarchists; nor are Englishmen all 
fiends because there has been a Whitechapel 
murderer. The people of Hayti, as a body, 
are no doubt in a very lowstate of civilization; 
but, without more proof than Sir Spenser St. 
Jobn has adduced, we cannot accept his charges 
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of human sacrifices and cannibalism as of ge- 
neral application. 

As to the very origin of the term Vaudoux 
he seems to be in utter ignorance, although his 
reading has taught him that on the African 
Coast the word takes the form of Vodun. He 
apparently does not know that the persecuted 
Vaudois or Waldenses, for whom Milton in- 
voked God’s help, and in whose behalf Crom- 
well spoke out, were, by their Roman Catholic 
oppressors, falsely accused of some of the hor- 
rible charges now imputed to the Haytians. 
It is from a slander upon those ‘* who kept Thy 
Truth so pure of old,” that the term Vaudoux 
was originally misapplied to heathen rites. In 
a Roman Catholic country such as Hayti osten- 
sibly is, priests would, of course, use the word 
as a term of reproach where persons did not 


belong to their communion. On the other 
hand, those of us who have lived in Af- 
rica know bow one hears of cannibals 


somewhere ‘far inland,” but one does not 
ever meet such people one’s self. You are 
told that in a far-off part of the country, 
when your neighbor hears that some one 
lies dying in your hut, he makes early ap- 
plication after this fashion: ‘* You must trust 
us this time, and when next one of our family 
dies you shall have him to eat.” The people 
who tell you these things wish to inspire you 
with dislike for those whom they thus defame. 
May not the religious paper in Hayti, called 
La Vérité, from which Sir Spenser so often 
quotes, be carried away by its very zeal ? 

A distinctive feature of our author’s charac- 
ter is indulgence in innuendo. This is not con- 
fined to individuals, but is extenced to the 
Government itself. For example (p. 2381), it is 
suggested by him as probable that, acting in 
unison with the primitive Vaudoux worship- 
pers, the Haytian Government might succeed 
in destroying the new seat of the Vaudoux 
who are charged with human sacrifices. And 
this is how he puts it: ‘The Haytian Govern- 
ment might be able to do much, if ever they se- 
riously desire it, to put an end to the shedding 
of human blood.” The whole world has recent- 
ly had evidence of the activesteps taken by the 
Haytian Government for the repatriation of 
those of its citizens who, by the cessation 
of labor upon the Panama Canal, have 
been left destitute. Does this show disregard 
for life? But diplomatists, like their profes- 
sional rivals, should have good memories. In 
the single case of which Sir Spenser makes so 
much, which came into their courts—that for 
which eight persons were executed on the 13th 
of February, 1864—the Government caused the 
sentence to be carried out in spite of urgent ap- 
peals for a reprieve, and this by Sir Spenser’s 
own showing (pp. 220, 221). For the rest, there 
is urgent need for reform in the Police and Pri- 
son Departments of the Haytian public service, 
and in other respects, and these we may hope 
for when the sword shall at length have tri- 
umphed on the right side, whichever that may 
be. 

Sir Spenser St, John must not be taken 
seriously. He is not an inquirer, but a gobe- 
mouche, He mistakes gossip for evidence. He 
writes with a strong prejudice against the peo- 
ple of Hayti. 


GARIBALDI’S MEMOIRS. 


Autobiography of Giuseppe Garibaldi. Au- 
thorized translation by A. Werner, with a 
supplement by Jessie White Mario. 
don: Walter Smith & Innes, 1889, 
Svo. 


Lon- 
3 vols. 


THROUGHOUT his eventful and romantic career, 
Garibaldi had years of comparative inaction, 
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at least as respects public life. If nothing bet- 
ter offered, as after the unsuccessful Italian 
revolution of 1848-9, he would work in a can 
die factory on Staten Island, or command the 
Columbian bark Carmen on a voyage to China, 
and back around Cape Horn with a cargo of 
copper to Boston; or, with the good American 
bark Commonwealth, carry a cargo of flour 
from Baltimore to London, and thence with 
English goods proceed to Mediterranean ports. 
During those years he wrote the first part of 
his Memoirs, comprising his youth, his joining 
the Mazzinian uprising in Piedmont, his exile 
to South America, his ten years’ guerrilla war- 
fare in that country, and the prominent part 
he took in the Italian of 
This he did not publish at the time; but, after 
the eventful epochs of the Franco-Italian war 
against Austria, the Sicilian uprising against 
the Bourbons of Naples led by him and his one 
thousand red-shirted volunteers, the 
Italian war against Austria, and, finally, the 
Franco-Prussian war, which ended in the de 
thronement of Napoleon I11., Garibaldi, on re 
tiring to his island home of Caprera, corrected 
and modified the first portion, and wrote the 
remainder without books or documents, or any 
assistance save from his own memory. 


revolution 1848-0) 


P’russo- 


‘* Naturally,” as Mme. Mario justly observes, 
‘““he has fallen into sundry errors of dates 
and facts. He has also deliberately passed 
over entire periods of his life, thus omitting 
some particulars very interesting to the 
English reader as well as to his own country- 
men. He, moreover, withdrew certain manu- 
scripts which he at tirst destined for publica- 
tion, containing some graphic accounts of 
events and some severe strictures on prominent 
men which he wrote from time to time, be- 
cause, from his later poirt of view, ‘ the least 
said, soonest mended.’ .‘ . Again, in one 
of his letters to Alberto Mario, who had re- 
quested to be allowed, in his ‘ Life of Garibal- 
di,’ to publish some tacts which the General 
himself had related concerning the King, he 
answers: ‘I wish that nothing confidential 
between the King and myself should be pub- 
lished,’ and in his Memoirs he publishes no- 
thing.” 


We have quoted this passage from Mme. 
Mario’s preface to indicate the reason for her 
own Supplement, which constitutes the largest 
volume of the three. This she has done as 
very few could have done better; for, by her 
connection, through her husband, with the most 
eminent patriots of Italy, and as a member of 
Garibaldi’s army ambulance throughout the 
campaigns of 1860-66-67, 
ambulances in the French campaign of 1570, 


and inspectress of 


she speaks with the authority of an eye- 
witness, As we gave some account of the 


Autobiography on its first appearance in the 
original Italian, and as the translation before 
us is accurate and faithful, we will dwell rather 
on Mme. Mario’s Supplement, and principally 
on her ‘‘ Historical Introduction,” which pre- 
cedes the work. 

In this monograph Mme. Mario bas condensed 
the historical evolution of Italy for the last 
thousand years in the most lucid form, pointing 
out the true cause of her servitude and division. 
She objects to the term ‘‘ rebirth” of Italy, 
and the way in which European nations hail 
her as their last-born sister. 


** Arisen, rearisen, are the right terms for 
this seeming miracle.” she says. ‘To say re 
born would imply preceding death, whereas 
what was death for other nations wus onl 
sleep for Italy. . To assertthat Mazzini 
or Garibaldi or Victor Emmanuel * created 
Italy by their separate or united genius, prow 
ess, and ambition, would presuppose her non 
existence; would assign to one man or to three 
men the merit of an entire people of heroes and 
of martyrs, of thinkers and of doers peoy 
which had never ceased to be, but which, 
owing to intrinsic and extrinsic reasons, had 


A Peoy 
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Nation. 


refrained from merging their 
ences in one collective whole.” 
Th 


teresting 


separate eXist 


e above is the keynote to this most in 
study. The Italian people, and not 
man, or three men, reawakened the new 
But to Mavzini 

is due the credit of first seeing the true means 


one 
Italy. one alone of this trio 
of this reawakening in forgetting the old me 
dieval notion of a universal Roman Empire 
and fusing the severed members of the Italian 
people into one. The Italian peeple, who, with 
the Roman Republic, had organized a grand 
system of government; with the Imperial pow 
er had permeated Europe with their institutions 
with the free communes of the Mid 
dle Ages had destroved feudalism and created 


and laws ; 
literature and art : and, leaping over the heads 


of religious reformers like Luther or Calvin, had 


alighted on the fountain-head of modern reason 


and science with Giordano Bruno and Galil 
nevertheless forbore to solve the problem of 
the 


nturies of their 


their own nationality by reason of unda- 


mental idea underiving et ex 


istence : the universal sway of the Roman En 


pire. This phantom supremacy, held up by 


the genius of Dante, was, down to the sixteent! 


century, the fixed idea! of every patriotic Ita 
lian 

When the Visigoths in the fifth century 
founded monarchy in Spain, Clovis laid the 
basis of it in France, and a heptarchy was in 
stituted in England, the brave and wise Theo 
doric made himself master of all Italy. But 
he was only esteemed and obeyed as long as he 
stood in the character of general and vice 


regent of the Emperors Zeno and Anastatius 
After his death, the 
treacherous Greeks under Belisarius and Narses 
f the 


were faithful to the 


Italians sided with the 


rather than with the monarchy Goths, 
under the idea that they 
Roman Empire. 
more apparent during the sway of the L 


This ruling passion was sti 


mo 


bards (568-773), *‘ who,” as Machiavelli states 


‘* after two hundred and thirty years of Italian 


existence, retained nothing of foreigners but 
the name.” But the Popes, fearing lest the 


the 


found 
and united nation, in 


Italianized Teutons should with 
Italians a free, strong, 
stigated these latter against them ; summoned 
first a Martel, 
Pepin, then Charlemagne, lefeated 
last of 


kings, and was crowned 


new barbarian, Charles then 


who finally 
the Italian-bern 


Leo Il, Emy 


Desiderius, twelve 


eror 


by 


of the Romans. Charlemagne paid him back 
by creating, for the first time, a Pope-King, by 
confirming all the territorial donations of Pe- 
pin, and adding many more to the patrimony 
of St. Peter, “and the Romans, seeing that 
a Roman Pope had crowned an Emperor it 
Rome, indulging in their dream of empire 
never for a moment guessed that they had 
sacrificed the substance for a shadow—a Ro 
man Italy, based on a popular constitution, for 
a Visionary imperial sceptre which they were 
destined nevermore to wield.” 


For the next two hundred and fifty vears and 








more there followed that confused kaleidoscope 
of Frank and German emperors, popes and 
anti-popes, kir of Iteiy, marquises, counts 
and barons warring against each other, till tl 


Italy was adjudged to Conrad the 


Mayence. The Mil 


crown of 


Salic in the diet of 





ae ‘ Ve iat i 
and Pavians refused to accept him, but Pope 
John crowned him Emperor in Rome. Conrad 
besieged Milan, and the Milanese for the first 
time mounted their sacred to repel 
bir and = inst ted t! Con nal (rovern 
ment, the parent of the f mmunes of Italy, 
which for the next f ired vears stood ont 
prominent in the path of liberty i and 
art, ending with ¢t Renaissance, and witb 
the most glor sof those communal republics, 
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Italian minun 
And he worked for t shadow of empire 
when Henry of Luxembourg. that ghost of a 
R an’ Emperor, descended into Italy, advis 
ing him to assert his imperial rights, ** which 


are bounded neither by Italy, nor by Europe 





which ought hardly to be limited by the waves 
f the ocean.’ 

Petrarch dreamed of States at peace 
" ng themselves, and encouraged Cola di 
Rienzo in his attempt of restoring the Koman 
republic—the old Roman dream, not the new 
Italy. When the last spark of Italian free com 


Muna it 
for the following 
dead. But 


Was not s 


fe was extinguished at Florence, Italy, 
WN) Vears, seemed dormant or 
if she appeared thus politically, she 
intellectually. The intellectual his 
tory of Italy for those 300 years has not yet 
We have 


England, France, Germany, 


been written. studies, monographs, 


lives, written in 


and, since the accomplishment of Italian libera 
for before that 


work would have been allowed to be published) ; 


tion, in Italy time no such 


38 


but a philosophical and scientific history of 
this intellectual ferment we have not. Gior- 
dano Bruno, whose monument has just been 
unveiled at Rome ou the same Campo de’ Fiori 
where he was burned at the stake, and his con- 
temporary Galileo would alone shine as the 
pioneers of free thought and scientific research ; 
and, following them, what a long list of intel- 
lectual luminaries. 

Coming nearer to our own day, Mme. Mario 
notes: 

‘In 1791, about the time that the guillotine 
was invented in France, Galvani discovered 
galvanism, and Volta published his memoir 
on the electric pile, just as the troops of the 
French Directory invaded Savoy and Nice. 
Little doubt have we that Italy would have 
worked out ber own salvation earlier and with 
less of suffering had she been left to her own 
devices. The Americans had sealed independ- 
ence with their blood at Lexington in 1775, 
constituted their thirteen colonies into the 
United States in 1776, formulated their Consti- 
tution in 1787, proclaimed the rights of man to 
freedom and equality; vet still the world per- 
sists in attributing the rise of modern liberty, 
progress, and of democratic principles to 
France !” 

During the Napoleonic rule the same Roman 
imperial ideals still predominated in Italy. 
Was not Napoleon an Italian, and ef the oldest 
Italian race, of Etruscan extraction? And was 
he not crowned Emperor of the Romans? And 
all Italy fell down at his feet, even after the 
treachery of Campo Formio, when, with a 
stroke of his pen, he erased from the political 
map of the world the thousand-years-old re- 
public of Venice, and handed her, bound hand 
and foot, to Austria. When Napoleon fell, had 
all the Italian States confederated their forces, 
they might have held their own; but this idea 
never occurred to them, and Europe settled 
their destinies according to the separate inte- 
rests of the allied Powers, by parcelling out 
Italy into ten heterogeneous puny principali- 
ties. 

It was only after so many centuries of disil- 

lusion that Mazzini first evoked the idea of 
Italy for the Italians united in one, which for 
two generations had thousands of victims and 
martyrs; and, when the last lingering phantom 
of the old imperial power was dispelled by 
Napoleon ILL. arresting the victorious French 
and Italian armies at Villafranca, this Maz- 
zinian idea became universal among the Italian 
people, was fully and boldly taken up by the 
“King of the Alps,” and brought Italy vic- 
torious to her freedom and independence. 
i Space will not allow us to comment on Mme, 
Mario’s Supplement itself, except to say that it 
completes Garibaldi’s Autobiography; and, as 
it is based on original documents in her special 
care, or draws from ofticiai records or personal 
testimony, is therefore the most thorough and 
authoritative addition to Garibaldi’s memoirs 
that has yet been published, and a vast mine of 
wealth for the future historian of Italy. 

The first volume is adorned with a portrait 
of Garibaldi in photo-aquatint, which is the 
best and most natural likeness we have ever 
seen of him. 


The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited 
by George S. Merriam, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 18S). 

AN American clergyman and man of letters, 

Mr, Merriam has written the life of an English 

man of letters and his wife, and he has done it 

excellently well. The reader will be sure to 
wonder why it was not done before; why some 
one of the many near to them as relatives or 
friends did not assume the task. But the delay 
was fortunate which found its term in Mr. 
Merriam’s gravitation to the business for 
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which he has proved himself eminently fit. 
Drawn to it by love and admiration, through 
acquaintance with the writings of William 
Smith and some correspondence with Lucy 
after her husband’s death, he had placed in his 
hands a mass of varied material from which he 
has worked out a consistent whole. It will 
very likely be objected to his book that it is 
tvo long (666 pp.) ; that it introduces us into too 
close an intimacy with the joys and sorrows of 
the two Smiths; that he has given us too much 
of his own comment on the course of spiritual 
events which he displays. But there will very 
certainly be many who will agree with us that, 
even if these objections are valid, they still 
leave the book abundantly delightful and im- 
pressive. 

But are they valid? Only in part. There is 
too much of personal detail. Mr. Merriam 
would have us know with what plain living the 
high thinking of these people went along—that 
a great sorrow did not prevent the wife from 
simple happiness in household cares; he would 
have us see the wholeness of her life; and these 
things he has accomplished, but they might 
have been accomplisbed with a less expense 
of the details of domesticity and intercourse 
with relatives and friends. As for the intima- 
cies disclosed, Mr. Merriam has not exceeded 
much, if any, the limits of Lucy Smith’s me- 
moir of her husband, printed at first for an 
inner circle, but afterwards published with a 
group of his essays and with his novel ‘Graven- 
hurst.’ It may be that she offended, but we 
have had so many revelations of domestic infe- 
licity that it would seem as if we were entitled 
now and then toa revelation of domestic hap- 
piness, of love stronger than death. As for 
Mr. Merriam’s commentary on the course of 
spiritual events, it is justified by the motive 
with which it is made and by its intrinsic 
character. To a remarkable degree the ten- 
dencies of religious thought and feeling of their 
time were reflected in the lives of William and 
Lucy Smith. It has been Mr, Merriam’s object 
to draw out the lesson of their lives, and 
make it helpful for those who are under stress 
of spiritual weather; to connect it with ten- 
dencies of thought which have become domi- 
nant since William Smith laid down his busy 
pen. 

There have been so many Smiths that it 
would not be strange if the name William 
Smith conveyed no distinct idea to the majority 
of our readers. He was born in 1808 and died 
in Is72. His best known works are ‘ Thorn- 
daie’ and ‘Gravenhurst,’ in which he threw 
into conversational form a discussion of philoso- 
phical and religious matters. They are hardly 
to be ranked as novels. The characters are 
personifications of different tendencies of the 
writer’s own thought. Dropping the form of 
fiction altogether, he wrote a ‘ Discourse on the 
Ethics of the School of Paley,’ and ‘ Essays 
on Knowing and Feeling.’ Of all these writings 
Mr. Merriam gives a careful analysis, which 
will send many to the original matter. What 
was most remarkable in William Smith was an 
extremely spiritual interpretation of doctrines 
which are commonly supposed to lean to the 
unspiritual side. He anticipated many evolu- 
tionist ideas, but we find ourselves continually 
regretting that he never brought the full force 
of his thougit to bear on the general scheme of 
evolution. A fine meditative quality was his 
most excellent gift. It would seem as if no 
one could read him, or about him, without 
finding in him a kind of English Amiel. Like 
Amiel, he published poems—two or three 
dramas among them, one of which Macready 
produced in 1842—but they had the d: Iness of 
Wordsworth without his sudden gleams of 
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satisfying thought and glorious expression. 
Where Amiel published but two or three 
essays, William Smith published nearly or 
quite one hundred, for be held from 1839 until 
his death a connection with Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the most important books of a 
whole generation furnished the subjects upon 
which he wrote. 

In his early manhood he was intimate with 
the younger Mill, John Sterling, Lewes and 
Maurice, and was not the least of them in the 
promise of an active public life. But ‘‘the 
spell of the desk” grew on him steadily, and 
at length he drew apart from all society fora 
life of meditative thought. The first product 
of his seclusion was * Thorndale’ ; the next was 
a happy marriage with Luey Caroline Cum- 
ming, who had come with her mother to spend 
the summer in Borrowdale, where he had taken 
refuge from the world. The best part of Mr. 
Merriam’s book is from this point onward. 
For material ke had Mrs. Smith’s Memoir of 
her husband, her manuscript account of the 
love-making and engagement, his journals and 
her letters to many friends, with their testi- 
monies to her worth, He was about fifty, she 
nearly forty when they met. If she was not 
intellectually his equal, she was a woman of 
no mean abilities or acquirements. She was a 
successful author, and a diligent translator of 
French and German books. Her translations 
of Freytag’s ‘Debit and Credit’? and Grill- 
parzer’s ‘Sappho’ are well known. The mar- 
riage was delayed two years by reason of pe- 
cuniary straits. The quality of the man is in- 
dicated by his refusal to do a piece of transla- 
tion which would bave made the marriage 
possible, because there seemed to be a certain 
dishonesty in translating, and so making more 
accessible, writings which were discordant 
with his own ideas, 

For eleven years William and Lucy Smith 
lived together in a union of singularly perfect 
happiness, their love enduring in the higher 
love of ali great realities and fair ideals. Be- 
fore he knew her he had written: 

** Our best beliefs from best affections spring, 

And solitude is ignorance.”’ 

And this prophecy be now made good, In 
‘Gravenhurst,’ which he wrote after meeting 
her, the tone is distinctly more genial and 
hopeful than in‘ Thorndale.’ Buc the spell of 
the desk was not broken. Her society was all 
he asked, and what larger intercourse there 
was came from her gentle violence with him, 
responding to the claims of many friends. 

It is with his death in 1872 that we enter on 
the most impressive phase of her experience. 
She survived him ten years, living in constant 
spiritual communion with him, There was no 
narrowing of her life, but rather much broaden- 
ing. She drew to her many noble friends. She 
was a diligent reader of the best books, espe- 
cially of those which bore upon the subjects 
which had engrossed her husband’s interest, and 
upon the problems of theism and a future life. 
She entered more deeply into her husband’s 
mind when he was gone than she had done 
when he was living. She attained to firmer 
confidence than his in immortality. She had 
never reacted from evangelicism so violently 
as her husband, and was helped until the last 
by the faith of those whose reasons for their 
faith she was obliged to put away. At the 
same time she was singularly brave in her 
encounter with such thought as was most hos- 
tile to the hopes and longings of her heart. 
She was incapable of wilful self-deceit. On 
the one hand, we find her in correspondence 
with President Porter of Yale College, and on 
the other with George Eliot. We have had no 
side glimpses of the latter more delightful and 
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largest number, and therefore to be of more | © them nearly every boy who was convicted | growing community, in Oglethorpe’s generous 
importane e. Reformation appeals to thou- | for any but a first offence In that vear about liplomacy with the aborigines and skilfu 
sands who have been detected in crime; pre- | 14.000 ¢ i boys were committed to prison. | stratecy acainst the Spaniards: in the influence 
vention to the millions who have not. ITamj|, 3,203 BE MRE MET, ele Ca eta PRAT othe : wage <a 
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are in this certain odd omissions. For instance, 
we can find no mention of the ornate Confede- 
rate monument south of Forsyth Park. 
peculiar organization and management of the 
police force, modelled upon that of regular 
troops, does not appear; the very excellent 
military companies are ignored, al- 
though much space is given to their white com- 
rades. In that archaic period ‘before the 
war,” smoking was forbidden in the streets of 
Savannah. A _ similar in 


colored 


ordinance 


The | 


| Turs supplementary 


indicate, but Savannah was never thus held up | 


toscorn. Whether in consequence of that com- 
pulsory education or not, it was longa mark of 
the resident, as distinguished from the transient 
citizens, for men of whatever degree to remove 
their cigars, any lady approaching. So gra- 
cious a deserved commemoration. 
There were no public schools in Savannah 
until 1866. ‘* During slavery ” a free colored 
woman, by energy, frugality, and toil, had 
amassed a little fortune. It was unlawful to 
educate those of her own color, and she left her 
earnings to establish a free school for poor 
white children—the first within the city. Such 
pathetic bounty reflects glory on all her kind. 
Now, excellent public schools for both races 
flourish. Within a very few weeks a disas- 
trous fire has swept the town, and the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian Church, on Bull Street, 
figured and described in these pages, for seven- 
ty years an architectural ornament of distinc- 
tion and a treasury of tender association, went 
down before it. So suddenly does what is be- 
come what has been. 

The only error of fact that we have noted is 
a curious one of derivation, affecting the base- 
word itself. Savannah traces a distinct etymo- 
logical ancestry through the Spanish sabana 
and the Latin sabanum to the Greek odfavor, 
and therefore we can hardly join in the enthu- 
siasm with which the author (p. 4) ‘ rejoices 
that Savannah River and Savannah town are 
left to tell their tale of Indian origin down the 
long line of centuries to come.” This is like 
the grave explanation offered last summer on 
an Atlantic steamer by a clergyman imported 
from the mother country, that Pulaski (Tenn.), 


custom 





which came up in conversation, was named for | 
an old Indian chief who used to live there ! | 


The index appears copious, but is exasperating- 
ly disappointing. A book of this kind, whose 
whole value depends upon its accumulation of 
details, should have a carefully prepared and 
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carefully arranged index, and the one is not 
always the other. This is neither. The table 
of contents is better. 





Essays, Chiefly Literary and Ethical. By Au- 

brey de Vere, LL.D. Macmillan & Co, 1889. 
volume of Aubrey de 
Vere’s Essays is less striking than those 
‘chiefly in poetry ” which we recently noticed, 


Reston | partly because the topics are less important in 


formerly led to much derision from the pre- | 
sumed Puritanical instincts it was supposed to | 


the literary criticisms, and partly because the 
tone is controversial in the political and re- 
ligious division. Archbishop Trench’s poems 
are carefully considered, and a justly favorable 
decision is reached, though without due ac- 
knowledgment of the secondary and imitative 
quality of his secular verse; Coventry Patmore 
and Sir Samuel Ferguson’s Lrish epics are the 
only other reviews, and the literary pieces 
include besides these only a lecture upon the 
Social Aspect of Literature, principally di- 
rected to those who might regard literature as 
an encroachment upon religion or a rival to it, 
and some remarks upon Wordsworth which we 
have elsewhere referred to in connection with 
the Wordsworth Society. The larger part of 
the volume is occupied with discussions of 
Irish policy and church disestablishment, and 
with argumentative rather than suggestive 
papers upon science and religion, and the in- 
adequacy of the Bible, as interpreted by private 
judgment, to afford a rule of faith that can 
equal in authority and validity that derived 
from the churcb. Mr. de Vere writes upon 
these topics with earnestness and fervor, with 
an interest in them perhaps deeper than his in- 
terest in literature; but he appeals to a nar- 
rower audience, and the points in dispute are 
such that agreement upon them is not to be 
expected. The author's temper, it is needless 
to say, is admirable. 
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learning, of much wit, and of a versatility 
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comparable, except perhaps as poet, with his | 
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friend the late Dr. John Mason Neale, and yet 
somehow—one does not know exactly why—he 
has never had Dr. Neale’s auctoritas as a 
writer, nor his gravitas. Perbaps the reason 
is that he has been so often a controversialist 
and an advocate. His present volume shows 
both his strength and his weakness. It is an 
extremely clever argument to show that, under 
the rules of the Canon Law to which Roman 
Catholic controversialists appeal, the Papacy 
has no case at all; that there never has been a 
devolution of the Petrine Privilege in the See 
of Rome; and that, if there had been, it would 
have been long ago entirely annulled and 
voided by demonstrable and incurable flaws, 
so that no valid Pope hassat for more than four 
centuries, and none can now be created. 

This is certainly sweeping enough, and is in 
a way amusing, just as Prof. Huxley’s little 
scuffle with Mr. Lilly, or Mr. Mivart, about the 
teaching cf Suarez was. But it will convert 
nobody—not even the youngest cardinal. For, 
whatever men may say, nobody really cares 
twopence now about the Canon Law. The ap- 
peal lies rather to what Cardinal Newman 
has called ‘‘the logic of visible facts.” Dr. 
Littledale’s book is, nevertheless, dedicated by 
permission to Bishop Stubbs of Oxford. 
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